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Public Support For Nonpublic Schools 


STRONG POLITICAL campaigns are generating in 
state after state to enact appropriations for nonpublic 
schools. The proposals range from funds for textbooks, 
transportation, scholarships, tuition vouchers, purchase 
of services, and teachers’ salaries to unrestricted per-pupil 
grants. Support comes from the powerful parochial aid 
lobby which long has been active and, increasingly, from 
old and new private school constituents who have a variety 
of vested interests. Included in the latter group are people 
who oppose racial integration in public schools and see 
the private school as a haven of homogeneity, radicals 
who improvise pseudo-educational operations to teach 
revolution, as well as sponsors of a variety of types of 
innovation in educational enterprises, many of which aim 
to serve culturally disadvantaged children and youths. 
Strange as the bedfellows are, they form a common chorus 
so strident and insistent that it strikes fear in the hearts 
of many state legislators and influences the votes of 
national congressmen as well as Presidential policies. 


The appeals are familiar: patrons of nonpublic schools 
pay taxes and, thus, are entitled to a share of the reve- 
nues; private and parochial schools render needed public 
services, provide competitive alternatives to public schools 
that prod improvements in the latter, as well as insure 
a diversity in education that is healthy for the society. 
An additional current argument is that nonpublic schools 
are financially hard-pressed and would, if forced to close, 
increase the burden on public schools—at even greater 
costs than the amounts being requested for subsidies 
to private and parochial schools. 


The current crusade for public support of nonpublic 
schools rides a crest of disenchantment with the public 
schools by contrasting segments of the society. The poor, 
racial, and ethnic minorities, as well as the rich who 
have traditionally shunned sending their children to the 
“common” schools, are found among the critics. A popular 
argument runs that the public schools are so tradition- 
bound, so inhibited by uniform standards (e. g., for teacher 
certification, accreditation, state prescribed curricula, 
school populations, and operating procedures), as well 
as so enmeshed in bureaucratic red tape, that they can- 
not respond to the unique needs of students who differ 
from the white, middle-class, Protestant majority. It is 
argued that only nonpublic schools, free from public school 
standards and accountability, can be innovative. As con- 
fidence in public schools is undermined, nonpublic institu- 
tions are eulogized as the perfect remedy—with public 
support and without its controls, of course. 

Other factors that contribute to the illusion that the 
nonpublic school is the answer to educational prayers 
are some of the innovations currently being tried out to 
improve public schools. Performance contracts are being 
cited as evidence that private firms must be employed to 


accomplish what public school teachers cannot. Voucher 
plans are being touted as an escape route from the 
public school. Provisions of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of the Federal Congress, which allocates 
funds for certain kinds of instructional resources and 
staff improvement services to nonpublic schools, are seen 
as the first crack in the wall of separation between 
church and state and public and nonpublic schools that 
can lead to more abundant support. Proposals by the 
President for revenue sharing that would provide funds 
for nonpublic as well as public schools are seen as the 
coup de grace to resistance. 

While the crusade gains momentum, a wall of silence 


' seems to hide some of the great social issues that are 


involved. Whether given proposals for public support for 
nonpublic schools are constitutional is a matter for the 
Supreme Court to decide. Within the confines of legal 
procedures, policies adopted bear heavily upon the ob- 
jectives of the nation. Flat grants to nonpublic schools 
promise to promote a dual school system: private schools 
for the well-to-do who can pay the tuition difference be- 
tween the grant and school costs, and. public schools 
for the poor. They will tend to counteract the national 
commitment to school integration and to equality of ed- 
ucational opportunity. Voucher and purchase of service 
plans will have the same effect unless protected by safe- 
guards that require nonpublic schools to admit and re- 
tain all students on an equal basis, without discrimina- 
tion based on race, color, creed, physical and mental 
abilities, as well as on behavioral manifestations. Chaos 
will result if nonpublic schools that receive public funds 
are not required to adhere to standards set for the public 
schools. 

A case can be made for utilizing the resources of non- 
public schools to accomplish public educational objec- 
tives. If voucher or purchase of services plans can bring 
benefits to students who need help most—the poor, the 
alienated, and the culturally deprived, rather than the 
rich and the religious—they should be utilized. It is a 
mistake to believe, however, that only schools without 
accountability to the public at large can innovate to 
meet student needs—public schools are the pioneers for 
change, not the private and parochial schools, as is being 
alleged. Nor is it sound to suggest that costs of educa- 
tion will be less in nonpublic schools. A dual school sys- 
tem, which is what many proposals would create, is al- 
Ways more expensive to maintain. Furthermore, public 
schools as well as nonpublic institutions are in financial 
distress. Many currently are not renewing contracts of 
as high as 10 percent of their teaching forces, not be- 
cause of reductions in enrollments, but for lack of funds. 
Any plan to use the resources of nonpublic schools for 
public purposes should augment and strengthen, rather 
than weaken, public schools. 
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STUDENT NEEDS and expectations of college were related across sixteen of thirty per- 
son situation dimensions in Herr’s study. He also found that student expectations 
of college and perceptions of college realities were related in thirty possible cases. Sex 
of the student influenced the magnitude of the latter correlation (p. 51). 


TO READ or not to read is not the question—the instructional strategies in transferring 
from an initial teaching alphabet to traditional orthography are in question. Shapiro, 
Willford, and Shapiro found that the more structured transition strategies appeared 
to be the more effective ones (p. 57). 


IMPROVING SELF-AWARENESS was the purpose of a workshop for health educators 
which used focused (video tape stopped and viewer attention directed to specific cues) 
and unfocused (viewers watch tape without interruption) video tape review. Rezler 
and Anderson found a need for repeated, focused reviews instead of single self-con- 
frontations (p. 61). 


SOCIAL STANDARDS, social skills, and antisocial tendencies were just some of the per- 
sonality traits found to be significantly different between most and least preferred 
adolescents. Bauer also found differences on traits such as family relations, personal 
freedom, and self-reliance (p. 65). 


DO STUDY HABITS and school attitudes bear any relationship to achievement in sixth 
grade math and reading? Shepps and Shepps, using The Survey of Study Habits and 
Attitudes (SSHA), found that in the case of boys, the total SSHA score and the atti- 
tudes subtest predicted reading achievement. In the case of girls, the attitudes subtest 
predicted math achievement (p. 71). 


TEXTBOOKS SUGGEST various methods of paragraph development. Meade and Ellis 
found that over half the paragraphs in contemporary expository writing that they 
studied were not developed by textbook methods. However, three non-textbook meth- 
ods of development were clearly identified: opposition, question, and additional com- 
ment (p. 74). 


STUDENTS LIKE getting immediate test scores and a mechanical test-scoring machine 
helps make this possible. Yens studied students in grades 4, 7, and 10 and found that 
the machine-using groups showed no superiority over groups using a quiz only approach 
(ORT): 


RESULTS IN the Shaver and Richards study of education students indicate little relation- 
ship between open-closed mindedness and reactions to an inquiry-oriented social stud- 
ies method course. There were a scattering of significant correlations between F-, D-, 
and R-scores and student ratings of instructors, but no pattern to show a definite con- 
sistent relationship betweeen Ss’ open-closed mindedness and their evaluation of the 
instructor (p. 85). 
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Student Needs, College Expectations, 


and “Reality” Perceptions 


EDWIN L. HERR, The Pennsylvania State University 


ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to test four hypotheses concerned with relationships between student needs, 
college expectations, perceptions of college realities, and four groups of student outcome: status quo, changed ma- 
jor, transfer, and withdrawal. Pair-wise Pearson product-moment correlations were obtained between like scales on 
the Stern Activities Index and two administrations of the College Characteristics Index, prior to college matricu- 
lation and at the conclusion of the freshman year, Student needs and expectations of college were related across 
sixteen of thirty person-situation dimensions but the magnitude and direction of correlations was strongly influ- 
enced by sex of respondent. Student expectations of college and subsequent perceptions of college realities were 
significantly correlated in thirty possible cases, The S’s sex influenced the magnitude of the correlations obtained 


between college expectation and college realities. 


GRADUATES OF American high schools are 
entering institutions of higher learning in rapidly 
increasing numbers. In 1964, there were 4,800,000 
students enrolled in higher educational institu- 
tions, a figure double that of a decade earlier (9). 
By 1980, it is forecast that there will be 17,051,000 
Americans between 18 and 21 years of age of 
whom approximately 60 percent will be attending 
institutions of higher learning ; 3,000,000 students 
will be entering freshmen (1). 

As a result of rapid technological change, ex- 
panded educational and occupational horizons 
among all social classes, and greatly increased 
financial assistance available to those who desire 
further training, it can be expected that the col- 
lege choice process with its attendant subdecisions 
will become evermore complex. Even now, efforts 
to facilitate the transition from high school to 
college are less than satisfactory. One spokesman 
for higher education (1) maintains that, “because 
of our collective failures in both secondary and 
higher education, we have come close to making 
access to our colleges and universities a shambles.” 
Available evidence about student attrition in col- 
lege tends to confirm the fundamental validity of 
this observation as well as of others (2) more 
directly focused on needed modifications in 
guidance and counseling approaches to the facili- 
tation of student decisions about college selection. 
At the present time, as few as three out of five 
students in college stay continuously to gradua- 
tion (10). “In general, student dropouts arise 
largely from failure to meet psychological, socio- 
logical, or economic demands rather than the 
strictly academic demands of college life’ (8). 
Among the factors apparently influencing this 


phenomenon is an inappropriate original choice of 
institution (4). 

With these broad descriptions of the high school 
to college transition as reference points, the pres- 
ent pilot study (3) was promulgated to examine 
the following hypotheses: 


1. Student expectations of college will not 
be associated with student needs. 

2. Student expectations of college will not 
be congruent with their perceptions of the 
actual college environment. 

3. Lack of congruence between expectations 
of college and perceptions of college will 
not be associated with plans for with- 
drawal, transfer, or change of course. 

4. Lack of congruence between students’ 
needs and perception of college will not be 
associated with plans for withdrawal, 
transfer, or change of course. 


Sample 


The total sample for the initial data collection 
consisted of 231 seniors from seven senior high 
schools in western New York State. The criterion 
for selection of the sample was receipt of an 
acceptance from a college which the student sub- 
sequently planned to attend. The schools repre- 
sented metropolitan comprehensive, surburban 
college-oriented, surburban heterogeneous, semi- 
rural, and rural high schools. The communities 
in which these schools were located reflect a wide 
range of socioeconomic strata although, as might 
be expected, the student sample skewed toward 
the middle and upper socioeconomic cluster of the 
range. The general educational level of the fami- 
lies of these students was also skewed toward the 
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upper end of the educational range. Most of the 
families placed a great deal of importance on their 
child attending college. 

A majority of students in the sample (68%) 
had made a choice of major field of study, and 
most of them had made this choice within the 
last 2 years. Further, 48 percent stated that they 
had no difficulty in making the choice. 


Methodology and Instrumentation 


The students were tested over a 2-day period 
during the months of April and May 1965. Of the 
initial sample, 231 completed the testing and pro- 
vided usable data for the study. During April and 
May 1966, at the conclusion of the freshman year 
in college, the 231 students were again contacted. 
After three follow-up attempts, 158 students re- 
sponded with usable data. 

The test battery administered to the sample 
consisted of two administrations of the College 
Characteristics Index (CCI), the Activities Index 
(AI), and a 2-part, locally-devised questionnaire 
designed to gather biographical information. 

The CCI and the AI are each instruments con- 
sisting of thirty scales of ten items or a total of 
three hundred statements. Twenty-two of the 
scales are bipolar with a high scale score indicat- 
ing a need or press for the first adjective. The first 
instrument (CCI) is designed to assess the envi- 
ronmental “press” of the institution examined: 
e.g., the assumed behavioral or psychological de- 
mands which characterize the institution and 
which facilitate or impede individual expression 
of needs. The AI provides a measure of individual 
needs. The two insrtuments are parallel in format, 
scale items, and scoring in order to make com- 
parable analysis of person-situation parameters 
possible. 

Following are the scale labels and their abbrevi- 
ations as well as the assignment to press clusters 
as used in Tables 1-4 (5). 


Intellectual Need-Press 

Achievement (ach) 
Conjunctivity-Disjunctivity (cnj-dsj) 
Counteraction-Inferiority Avoidance (ctr-inf) 
Ego Achievement (e/a) 
Energy-Passivity (enj-pas) 
Humanism (hum) 
Objectivity-Projectivity (obj-pro) 
Reflectiveness (ref) 

Science (sci) 

Understanding (und) 


Dependency Need-Press 
Abasement-Assurance (aba-ass) 
Adaptability-Deference (ada-def) 
Affiliation-Rejection (aff-rej) 
Deference-Restiveness (def-rst) 
Nurturance-Rejection (nur-rej) 
Order-Disorder (ord-dso) 
Supplication-Autonomy (sup-aut) 


Emotional Expression Need-Press 
Aggression-Blame Avoidance (agg-bla) 





Change-Sameness (cha-sam) 
Dominance-Tolerance (dom-tol) 
Emotionality-Placidity (emo-plc) 
Exhibitionism-Inferiority Avoidance (exh-inf) 
Fantasied Achievement (f/a) 
Impulsiveness-Deliberation (imp-del) 
Narcissism (nar) 

Play-Work (ply-wrk) 
Practicalness-Impracticalness (pra-ipr) 
Harm Avoidance-Risktaking (har-rsk) 
Sensuality-Puritanism (sen-pur) 
Sexuality-Prudishness (sex-pru) 


The CCI was first administered to students 
prior to actual matriculation at college with in- 
structions to complete it in terms of what they 
would expect to find at the institution where they 
had been accepted and intended to matriculate. 
The CCI was administered a second time after 
students had been enrolled approximately one year 
in the college to which they had been accepted at 
the time of the first testing in order to determine 
their perceptions of the realities of the college 
environment, These data in combination were used 
to examine relationships between needs and ex- 
pectations of college, college expectations and per- 
ceptions of actual college experiences, as well as 
the effects of congruity between college expecta- 
tions and reality as manifested in future collegiate 
plans. Student responses to the various instru- 
ments administered were stratified further on the 
basis of sex, grade point average (GPA), and 
high school attended. 

This paper discusses only the results obtained 
when four hypotheses from the larger study were 
tested by pair-wise Pearson product-moment cor- 
relations between each pair of scales carrying the 
same label on the AI (needs) and the CCI (press) 
or between the pre-CCI (college expectations) and 
the post-CCI (college realities). The AI scale 
reliabilities (K-R Formula 20) range from .40 to 
.88 with average reliability = .69, Item discrimi- 
nation values, reflecting internal consistency, 
range from .27 to .81 and average .57, CCI scale 
reliabilities range from .34 to .81 with average 
reliability = .65. Item discrimination values range 
from .43 to .66 with the average = .52. Stern has 
noted that the average reliability is close to the 
maximum for scales of ten items (7). The rela- 
tively high discrimination values indicate that the 
content of the scales is homogenous (6). 


Limitations 

The limitations of this research are as follows: 
1. The instruments used are parallel agsess- 
ments of the person-situation parameters con- 
sidered to be important in the frame of reference 
from which this study was generated. Although 
the theoretical assumptions upon which the in- 
strument construction is based can be readily 


documented, the specific item construction can- 
not be as easily defended. 2. The sample size, 
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although sufficiently large at the outset, became 
dissipated in follow-up. 3. The degree to which the 
relationships observed in this study were con- 
scious or unconscious inputs to student choice- 
making are unanswered. 


Findings and Conclusions 


Hypothesis 1: Student expectations of college 
will not be associated with stu- 


dent needs. 


When Ss were combined into one group, sixteen 
significant correlations were obtained between 
personal needs and expectations of college (12, 
p < .01; 4, p < .05). For data interpretation, the 
thirty scales were divided into three dimensions of 
college climate—intellectual, dependency, and 
emotional expression (5). Significant correlations 
were obtained between five scales designated as 
intellectual; four, dependency; and seven, emo- 
tional expression. The way students described 
their personal needs was significantly related to 
that which they expected to characterize the col- 
lege environment on sixteen of thirty possible 
need-press dimensions. 

When needs and college expectations were 
separately correlated for males and females, a 





smaller number of significant correlations were 
obtained: seven for males and twelve for females. 
Five of the combined scales yielded significant 
correlations for both sexes, although on the scales 
identified as assessing emotional expression need- 
press females ordered their expectations of college 
with greater correspondence to their self-descrip- 
tions than did males. Neither GPA nor sending 
school of the respondents appeared to be as power- 
ful an influence on expectations of college as did 
sex. 

As can be inferred from the differences in 
magnitude and, in some instances, directions of 
the correlations as well as by inspection of scale 
means and standard deviations which are not 
reported here, it is clear that the student’s sex 
does discriminate personal needs and expectations 
of college. As a result of the complex factors 
identified here Hypothesis 1 can not be accepted. 


Student expectations of college 
will not be congruent with their 
perceptions of the actual college 
environment. 


When Ss were combined, thirty significant 
correlations (p < .01) were obtained between 


Hypothesis 2: 


Table 1—Correlations Between Student Needs (AI) and College Expectations (Pre-CCI) for all Ss, for Males, and for 


Females 
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Emotional Expression Need-—Press 
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Table 2.—Correlations Between Student Expectations of College (Pre-CCI) and Student Perceptions of College Realities 
(Post-CCI) for all Ss, for Males, and for Females 


LE 


cS 


Intellectual Need-Press Emotional Expression Need-Press 
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scales assessing expectations of college (pre-CCI) 
and the realities of college (post-CCI). Hence, 
the way students ordered their expectations of 
college were positively and consistently related 
to that which they found to exist in the college 
environment to which they were exposed. 

For males twenty-five of thirty possible cor- 
relations were found to be significant and for 
females twenty-nine of thirty. Again, the differ- 
ential magnitude of correlations from scale to 
scale compared by sex indicates that the expecta- 
tions of college and the college realities reported 
were sufficiently unique to males and to females 
to warrant more refined investigation even though 
the significance of the correlations indicates the 
general congruence of college expectations and 
college realities. Hypothesis 2 was rejected. 


Hypothesis 3: Lack of congruence between ex- 
pectations of college and percep- 
tions of college will not be 
associated with plans for with- 
drawal, transfer, or change of 
major. 


To test Hypothesis 3, students were classified 
into four groups: Status Quo (SQ)—those who 
after the freshman year intended to stay in the 





same institution and the same major field of 
study; Changed Major (CM)—those who in- 
tended to remain in the same institution but 
change major field of study; Transfer (T)—those 
who intended to transfer to another collegiate 
institution; and Withdrawals (W)—those who 
intended for the immediate future to completely 
withdraw from college. Because of attenuation in 
the follow-up sample, the latter two groups were 
too small for meaningful interpretation. However, 
the existing data suggested rather gross differ- 
ences between what press was expected to charac- 
terize the college environment and what was 
actually found. Certainly those who changed 
major fields of study reported less congruence 
between expectations of college and perceptions 
of college reality, at least in a global sense, than 
did those who remained in the original choice of 
institution and major field of study. Hypothesis 
3 was tentatively rejected. 


Hypothesis 4. Lack of congruence between stu- 
dent needs and perceptions of 
college will not be associated with 
plans for withdrawal, transfer, 
or changes of major. 


The same classification scheme was used to test 
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Hypothesis 4 as was used to test Hypothesis 3. 
The same attenuation occurred in the groups mak- 
ing the data on T and W outcomes virtually use- 
less. Nine significant correlations were obtained 
between personal needs and perceptions of college 
reality for the SQ group; four for the CM group; 
none for the T’s; and two for the group intending 
to withdraw. An interesting trend in the data con- 
cerns the increasing numbers of negative correla- 
tions, even though nonsignificant, which can be 
observed as data from the SQ group is contrasted 
with the other groups. This phenomenon suggests 
that students in groups drastically altering their 
college plans perceived little or no relationship 
between their personal needs and that which the 
college rewarded or that the college environment 
rewarded behavior inversely related to student 
preferred or actual behavior. Hypothesis 4 was 
accepted. 


Discussion 


The data reported in this study suggest that the 
hypotheses examined oversimplify some of the 
complex influences which attend the college choice. 
Student descriptions (needs) and the expectations 
of college which they hold, and which supposedly 
enter into their choice of college, are related 
among many dimensions of the person-situation 


continuum. The sex of the respondent is signifi- 
cantly related to self-description and environ- 
mental perception. However, this study does not 
answer whether the relationship of needs or self- 
descriptions and college environmental dimensions 
are conscious manifestations in the above process. 
When student self-descriptions and expectations 
of college are examined there are indications that 
students do not expect needs and related press to 
be of the same magnitude. Apparently, on some 
self-situation dimensions, the college environment 
is expected to exert a drawing out or expanding 
effect upon the individual while on other dimen- 
sions the college environment is expected to re- 
strain or not reward particular individual be- 
havior. 

The findings, then, raise questions such as: 
What is the magnitude, if any, of the gap between 
what students expect in college and what they 
find to lend stimulus to their personal efforts to 
achieve their original goals? Does college repre- 
sent some real-ideal relationship for students to 
enable them to grasp for a vision of what they 
can become or what they must become to succeed 
and realize satisfaction in the vagaries of the 
many faceted college environment? Answers to 
these questions represent the needed thrust for 
further research in the areas of the non-intellec- 
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Table 4.—Correlations Between Student Needs and Perceptions of College for SQ, CM, T, and W Students. 
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THE simple realization that there are other points of view is the beginning of wisdom. Un- 
derstanding what they are is a great step. The final test is understanding why they are held. 
—C. M. Campbell 
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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the measured effectiveness of three instructional strategies as 
applied to the reading, spelling, and language achievement of children undergoing transition from i.t.a. to T.O. 
Twelve second grade classes were randomly assigned to one of the three strategies. The findings indicate 
that although at the end of the transition period all groups had made statistically significant gains over their pre- 
transition level, the more structured transition strategies appeared to be the more effective ones, In any case, it 
appears that the transition phase need not be a time of regression or status quo in terms of reading achievement. 


AS A RESULT of various i.t.a. projects (e.¢., 
3), attention has become focused on that aspect 
of the i.t.a. system known as “transition.” AI- 
though many have suggested that transition from 
the initial teaching alphabet (i.t.a.) to the tradi- 
tional orthography (T.O.) was an automatic 
process, the research data (e.g., 1, 2,3) has tended 
to show that there were considerable difficulties 
involved. Our own observation of i.t.a. project 
classes indicated that: 


1. The assigned level of post-transition read- 
ing material in T.O. was typically below 
the readability level of the last book in 
the 1.t.a. program. 

2. Teachers found it necessary to do consid- 
erable post-transition diagnostic teaching 
in order to enable the child to handle T.O. 
materials adequately. 

3. Children continued to use 1.t.a. symbols in 
their written work. 


Thus, it would seem that transition was not an 
incidental or automatic process; rather it ap- 
peared to be a complex stage of learning that 
warranted both comprehensive instruction and 
more detailed research. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the measured effectiveness of three instructional 
strategies as applied to the task of mediating 
reading, spelling, and language achievement of 
children undergoing transition from i.t.a. to T.O. 


Instructional Strategies 


Instructional strategy I (referred to in this 
study as the ETR strategy) included the proce- 
dures, methods, and materials described in the 
transitional phase of the i.t.a. reading program, 





entitled the Early to Read Series, plus an unde- 
fined post-transitional program. The Early to 
Read Series is published by Initial Teaching Al- 
phabet Publications, Inc., of New York. The 
transitional phase of this series is limited to por- 
tions of Books 6 and 7 (First Edition), the ac- 
companying workbook, and the teacher’s manual. 
The instructional strategies used in this program 
to elicit transitional decoding and encoding be- 
havior are described in the teacher’s manual and 
inferred from the readers and workbook. The pro- 
cedure used in the expository reading materials 
to introduce i.t.a. configurational and traditional 
respelling changes involves a combination of dis- 
solution of the unique features of the i.t.a. aug- 
mentations and the injection of non-prompted 
traditional respellings of certain phonemes. The 
method followed in the transitional workbook in- 
volves eliciting certain marking and respelling 
responses in the presence of word and pictorial 
stimuli. The formal transition phase of this pro- 
gram involved approximately 55 days of instruc- 
tional time to complete. At the termination of this 
phase of the strategy, the Ss were introduced to 
various post-transitional T.O. reading programs. 

Instructional Strategy II (referred to as the 
GCRP study) involved the procedures, methods, 
and materials included in the Greater Cleveland 
Reading Program—GCRP/i.t.a. Language Arts 
Transition Program. This is an experimental pro- 
gram designed specifically for this study. The pro- 
gram consists of eighty-seven instructional units. 
Each unit is designed to elicit specific responses 
identified as crucial to the demonstration of ade- 
quate transitional behavior. The strategies used 
in this program are related to the tasks of 
(a) bringing learned verbal and written responses 
under the control of new stimuli, (b) eliciting 
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additional differentiated responses to discrimina- 
tive stimuli, and (c) eliciting new verbal, intra- 
verbal, and written responses in the presence of 
stimuli of increasing complexity. The program 
consists of a teacher’s manual, a student work- 
book, supplemental work pages, wall charts, flash- 
cards, and two transitional readers. 

Instructional Strategy III (referred to as the 
“no transition” or “control” strategy) involved 
Ss making immediate transfer from instruction 
and reading in the i.t.a. medium to instruction 
and reading in T.O. without exposure to any in- 
struction of transition elements. The change took 
place at the beginning of the experimental period 
when the Ss had reached the transition phase of 
Book 6 of the first edition of the Early To Read 
series. 


Methodology 


Sample. At the beginning of the school year, 
the investigators selected twelve second grade 
classes in which all of the students had received 
their basic i.t.a. instruction through the Early To 
Read Series but had not yet progressed beyond 
the series’ introduction of the first transition ele- 
ments. Four of the classes were randomly assigned 
to each of the instructional strategies. Prior to 
the start of school, the teachers were notified of 
the assignments and arrangements were made 
for in-service workshops designed to familiarize 
teachers with the program they were to use. Dur- 
ing the study itself, observers visited each of the 
classes twice weekly to insure that the guidelines 
for each of the instructional strategies were be- 
ing followed. 


The Testing Program. In addition to the Lorge 
Thorndike Intelligence Test (Level 2, Form B), 
two pretests were administered. Forms X (i.t.a. 
version) and W (T.O. version) of the Stanford 
Achievement Test’s Primary II Battery were used 
so as to provide initial achievement levels in both 
i.t.a. and T.O. Form Y (T.O. version) of the 
same battery was given to all Ss when those using 
the ETR materials had completed their formal 
transition activities. The final posttest (Form X— 
T.O. version) was administered at the end of the 
treatment period, i.e, when Ss in the GCRP 
group had completed the eighty-five lessons. 


Findings. The mean IQ’s of the GCRP, ETR, 
and control groups were 109.92, 108.24, and 
108.92 respectively, and an analysis of variance 
(Fe, 24 = .18) indicated that these differences 
were not statistically significant at the 5 percent 
level. 

Since intact classes rather than individual Ss 
had been assigned to the treatment groups, it was 
necessary in the consideration of the achievement 
test scores to insure against differences between 
the groups in their pre-transition level of i.t.a. 








reading achievement. Therefore, in considering 
the final posttest measures, the analysis of co- 
variance was used with the i.t.a. pretest as the 
covariate. The results of these covariance analyses 
are presented in Table 1. 

As indicated by the F ratios in Table 1, sta- 
tistically significant differences between the 
groups were observed in all the Stanford subtests 
with the exception of Paragraph Meaning. In in- 
vestigating these general results more specifically, 
the Duncan Multiple Range Test indicated that: 


1. In Word Meaning and Word Study Skills, 
the GCRP mean was significantly greater 
than those of both the ETR and control 
groups. 


2. The mean Spelling scores of both the 
GCRP and the control groups were greater 
than that of the ETR group. 


. The Language score of the GCRP group 
was significantly greater than that of the 
ETR group which in turn was signifi- 
cantly greater than that of the control 
group. 


cS 


In general, these findings indicate that when 
adjustment is made for initial level of i.t.a. read- 
ing achievement, alternate programs for i.t.a. 
transition instruction have direct influence on the 
immediate post-transition level of T.O. reading 
achievement. In terms of specific instructional 
strategies, the GCRP strategy seems, in general, 
to have been the most efficacious, although in the 
reading comprehension task (i.e., Paragraph 
Meaning), there were no statistically significant 
differences between any of the treatment groups. 

In addition to the analysis of the final post- 
tests, the present investigators wished to consider 
the general trend or pattern of achievement over 
the four administrations of the Stanford Battery. 
Thus, one-way analyses of variance between the 
four grade equivalent scores for each treatment 
group on each of the Stanford subtests were exe- 
cuted. The results of these analyses are presented 
in Table 2, and as can be seen from the table, 
the F ratios were in each case statistically sig- 
nificant at the 5 percent level. That is, within each 
treatment group and on each subtest, there were 
statistically significant changes in the measured 
level of achievement over the treatment period. 

What kinds of trends are brought out by these 
differences? Two general patterns appear. First, 
for the Word Meaning, Spelling, and Word Study 
Skills tests, the pre-transition T.O. mean score 
is substantially lower than that of the pre- 
transition i.t.a. mean score, but this condition is 
followed by steady improvement for all groups. 
With the Word Meaning and Spelling tests, the 
final means are higher than the original i.t.a. 
levels, but with Word Study Skills, the post- 
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Table 1.—Analyses of Covariance: Post-Transition Scores—Criterion: SAT, Primary IJ, Form X (T.O.); Covariate: SAT, 


Primary IJ, Form X (i.t.a.) 











SAT Unadjusted Means _Adjusted Means F 
Subtest 
GCRP ETR Control GCRP ETR Control 
Word 
Meaning 2ou52" 21.40 21. 56 236 Ok peal 21.40 de ee 
Paragraph 
Meaning 37.64 32,88 30,08 Be er 33,69 32.64 e4 
{> 2) f Sal) (2.8) (3.0) (3,0) (3.0) 
Spelling 19.44 Tee 14.84 16,67 Lae SZ 16,02 3.85% 
(3.6) (278) (392) (3.4) (3,0) (Ta 
Word Study 
Skills 50.40 43.00 41.56 49,63 43,26 42.07 2,97% 
, (4,8) EP) (3,5) (520) (3,6) (355) 
Language 47.20 41.80 34.84 45.85 42.49 35.49 5.88% 


* Significant at the 5 percent level. 


a. Main table entries are raw scores; figures in parentheses are the corresponding grade equivalent scores (students at 


grade placement 2.6). 


transition means for the three groups were all 
below the level of their respective pre-transition 
it.a. scores. Second, for the Paragraph Meaning 
and Language tests, the T.O. pre-transition mean 
tended to be somewhat higher than the i.t.a. pre- 
transition mean, and there was steady improve- 
ment over time, the final post-transition scores 
being uniformly greater than those of the pre- 
transition measure. 

Thus, in general, all groups at the end of the 
transition period had made gains over their pre- 
transition level of reading achievement. Prior to 
formal transition, the groups in this study did 
not demonstrate an ability to achieve at an equiva- 
lent level in i.t.a. and T.O. when the tasks involved 
Word Meaning, Spelling, and Word Study Skills. 
On the other hand, the reading skills measured 
by the Paragraph Meaning and Language sub- 
tests appear to be less influenced by immediate 
or “forced” transition. 


Implications 


Among the implications of the evidence pre- 





sented are: 

1. It is possible that much of the research evi- 
dence which has shown that the achievement 
level of i.t.a. children decreased during and fol- 
lowing their transition experience may well be 
an indication of the quality of the transition pro- 
gram rather than an inherent transfer problem. 
2. The fact that the i.t.a. children exhibited 
reasonable levels of achievement on the T.O. form 
of the pre-transition measure indicates consider- 
able incidental T.O. learning without formal 
transition instruction. Given sufficient time, it is 
possible that the children’s T.O. achievement 
might have been brought up to their i.t.a. pre- 
transition levels in all areas. There is, however, 
the question of both the time required and the 
comprehensiveness of the skills covered in such 
unstructured transition experiences. 

3. The i.t.a. transition stage need not be a time 
when children either regress or remain at status 
quo in terms of their measured reading achieve- 
ment. On the contrary, the transition stage is a 
time when children can expand their language 
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Table 2.—Mean Grade Scores Stanford Achievement Test, Primary II Battery Forms W, X, and Y 
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Groun Subtest Form X(i.t.a.) Form W(TO) Form (TQ) Form X(TO) F 
GP 2,0 GP 2.0 cP 2,4 GP 2.6 
GCRP Word 
Meaning 3.08 2.79 aor 4,01. 5.49% 
Paragraph 
Meaning 2.53 a576 3,36 3.59 5,13% 
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Word Study 
Skills 5.68 3.38 4.23 3.22 13,28* 
Language 3.37 2.70 950 4,06 953% 
ee 
ETR Word 
Meaning 200 2640 adhe ad 14,59%* 
\ 
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Paragraph 
Meaning 2,08 1,98 Jae iat ZELO nS C92 
Spelling 2abd i, 3D 2.64 2.78 32,39 
ford Study 
Skills ae Le 2,46 3°16 4.07 28.59% 
Language Zoi Le 2,90 asad 18,13* 
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CONTROL Word 


Meaning: woe Ze ie 2, OL 3.16 20,11* 
Paragraph 
Meaning 1,44 Le 2.68 2482 35.05% 
Spelling 24/6 1,66 2.64 3.08 37.53% 
Word Study 
Skills rR 2. 20 3.40 3,84 24.43% 
Language Jee 2.45 2470 SORE 19,95* 





* Significant at the 5 percent level. 
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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to examine the effects of “focused” versus “unfocused” video tape review on self- 
perception. Focused review means that the video tape is stopped at selected places and the viewer’s attention is 
directed to specific cues in order to alter his self-perception and subsequently his behavior. Unfocused review, on 
the other hand, means that viewers look at their taped performance without interruptions. The sample consisted of 
twenty-one health educators who attended a 1-week workshop to improve their self-awareness. Half of the sample 
was exposed to focused video tape review, the other half to unfocused review. Self-ratings were collected before and 
after the reviews to measure changes in self perceptions. The first finding of this study was that video tape reviews 
had to be focused for health educators to realize how rarely they engaged in reinforcing and idea seeking behaviors 
in small peer groups. The second finding pointed up the necessity of repeated, focused video tape reviews instead 
of single self-confrontations. Self-perceptions changed only temporarily under the impact of a single, focused video 


tape review. 


IN MOST instances, there appears to be a gap 
between fact and perception regarding an indi- 
vidual’s self-image. “To see oneself as others see 
us” has always been a challenge. The primary 
purpose of this article is to report some interest- 
ing data about the use of a relatively new tech- 
nique, “self-confrontation,” as a means of produc- 
ing changes in individual’s self-perception. Use 
of the technique involves viewing oneself on video 
tape in either a focused feedback or an unfocused 
feedback situation. Focused feedback implies that 
the video tape is stopped at selected places and 
the viewer’s attention is directed to specific cues 
in order to alter his self-perception and subse- 
quently, his behavior. Unfocused feedback, on the 
other hand, is defined as viewing oneself on video 
tape without interruptions and drawing one’s own 
conclusions about what is being seen and heard. 

Self-confrontation has been used with patients 
in individual and group therapy (2, 5, 6, 7) and 
in counselor and teacher training to provide ac- 
curate and specific feedback (4, 10). The concept 
of focused feedback was developed by Stoller (9) 
in the use of video tape in group therapy. Re- 
cently, Danet (3) made an attempt to submit the 
use of audio-visual feedback in group therapy to 
experimental study. The data suggested that un- 
focused feedback served to disrupt the group’s 
functioning which supports Stoller’s notions re- 
garding the need for focused feedback. 

The study reported herein addresses itself to 
the question: Js self-confrontation a useful tech- 
nique for producing changes in self-perception, 
or do viewers benefit from self-confrontation only 


if a supervisor, group leader, or therapist helps 
them focus on specific cues and behaviors and 
provides adequate opportunity for dealing with 
the material reviewed? 


Method 


The sample consisted of twenty-one health edu- 
cators (medical professors, nurses, occupational 
therapists, and health administrators) who at- 
tended a 1-week workshop in interpersonal com- 
munication and conflict sponsored by the Center 
for the Study of Medical Education, University of 
Illinois. The instructional techniques, developed 
by the National Training Laboratories, empha- 
sized experience-based learning through competi- 
tive exercises, role playing, problem-solving tasks, 
and sensitivity training groups. An important 
goal of the workshop was to facilitate self-aware- 
ness. Past experience with similar groups at the 
Center suggested that health professionals, en- 
gaged with small peer groups, typically spend 
about 50 percent of their time giving opinions 
and expressing their wishes and only about 15 
percent of their time responding to or seeking 
the ideas of others. In addition, self-ratings typi- 
cally showed that they are unaware of these dis- 
crepancies: they rate themselves equally high on 
opinion giving and opinion seeking behaviors. 
Self-confrontation was used in this workshop to 
try to bring about more realistic self-perceptions. 

Workshop participants were divided into two 
groups—A and B. Care was exercised to dis- 
tribute MD’s, nurses, health administrators, and 
females equally to make groups comparable in 
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sex and professional background. Participants 
were video taped twice during the week in their 
respective T-groups. The major difference be- 
tween groups A and B occurred in the timing and 
the mode of the feedback. Group A was exposed 
to focused video tape feedback twice, on Mon- 
day and Friday p.m.; both the group leader and 
participants stopped the tape repeatedly and dis- 
cussed specific interactions portrayed in the tape 
(focused feedback). Group B reviewed both tapes 
on Friday p.m. but this review was not focused. 
The leader was present but neither he or the par- 
ticipants interrupted the tape; Group B members 
were permitted to draw their own conclusions 
(unfocused feedback). 


The following diagram shows the design of the 
study: 


Monday 
a.m. 


Monday 
p.m. 


Friday 
a.m. 


Friday 
p.m. 


GROUP A (N=10) 


First video taping of T- 
group followed by self- 
rating 


Focused review of first 
tape followed by self- 
rating 


Second video taping of 
T-group followed by 
self-rating 


Focused review of sec- 
ond video tape followed 
by self-rating 


GROUP B (N=11) 


First video taping of 
T-group followed by 
self-rating 


Second video taping of 
T-group followed by 
self-rating 


Unfocused review of 
first and second video- 
tapes followed by self- 


rating* 


*Both tapes were reviewed at the end of the week in Group 
B to also see whether sensitivity training alone, without 
self-confrontation, could bring about more realistic self- 
perceptions, 


A short version of the Group Behavior Rating 
Scale (GBRS) was used to measure self-percep- 
tions. The GBRS is based on Bales interaction 
analysis and has been used previously with simi- 
lar groups (1). The short form consists of forty 
items and yields two scores: one for Reinforcer 
and one for Idea Seeker.2 Ten items measure 
reinforcing behaviors and ten items idea seeking 
behaviors; the remaining twenty items are fill-ins 
to camouflage the purpose of the ratings. Spear- 


Figure 1—Sample Items from 10-point Scale 


REINFORCER 
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IDEA SEEKER 
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Asks for possible ways of action _________________________ 


man-Brown split-half reliabilities are quite high 
for both scores: .93 and .96 respectively, showing 
high internal consistency. 

Subjects were instructed to recall their behavior 
with peer groups and rate themselves on a 10- 
point scale. A few sample items are shown in 
Figure 1. 


Results 


Does focused self-confrontation bring about 
more realistic self-perceptions? The answer to this 
question was obtained by comparing the Monday 
a.m. with the Monday p.m. and the Friday a.m. 
with the Friday p.m. self-ratings in Group A. 
Pertinent statistics are shown in Table 1. 

Both the Monday and Friday focused self- 
confrontation produced a significant shift in self- 
ratings in the expected directions: after the tape 
review ratings were significantly lower on both 
scales. Group A participants realized that they 
engaged less frequently in reinforcing and idea 
seeking behaviors than originally supposed. Fo- 
cused self-confrontation helped to adjust their 
perceptions to reality. (A measure of “reality” 
was available from observers’ ratings of video 
tapes recorded during the Monday and Friday 
morning T-group sessions. These ratings showed 
that both reinforcing and idea seeking behaviors 
occurred no more than 15 to 20 percent of the 
time in both groups). 

Although more reality oriented self-ratings 
were obtained after focused self-confrontation this 
change was temporary: Friday a.m. self-ratings 
were just as inflated as Monday a.m. ratings, in 
spite of informal feedback received from peers 
throughout the week, as part of sensitivity train- 
ing. It seems that exposure to focused self-con- 
frontation can produce an immediate reaction but 
its effects are short-lived. Lasting changes in self- 
perception can not be brought about by one-shot 
interventions. Repeated exposures to focused self- 
confrontation, similar to intermittent reinforce- 
ment schedules advocated by Skinner (8), seem 
necessary to strengthen and maintain a new, more 
realistic picture of the self. 

Does unfocused self-confrontation bring about 
more realistic self-perception? Comparison of 
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Table 1—Comparison of Self-Ratings in Group A 








Monday a.m. be- 


Monday p.m. after 


Friday a.m. be- Friday p.m. after 


fore tape review focused tape review fore tape review focused tape review 


Behav= 

iors Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD t 

Rein- 

forcer 5.61 G45 %,82* 5,91 4,74 2 A O% 
lig bo Calg verted 1.91 

Idea 

Seeker 5,32 4.50 4, 19% 6 ee 3.91 Ode 
t,o lied Te 1.90 





*Significant at the .05 level. 


Table 2.—Comparison of Self-Ratings in Group B 


Friday p.m. after 
Friday a.m. be- unfocused tape 
fore tape review review 





Lors Mean SD 
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Tdea 
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295 1.06 


mean ratings showed that self-ratings in Group 
B remained the same after unfocused self-con- 
frontation. This finding suggests that video tape 
review, without the leader’s focusing remarks 
and subsequent discussion by participants, was 
not sufficiently provocative to bring about more 
realistic self-perceptions. Participants continued 
to overestimate the frequency of their responsive- 
ness to others; they also overestimated their ef- 
forts to elicit suggestions and ideas from their 
peers. 


Conclusions 


The first important finding of this study is that 
self-confrontation had to be focused to help view- 
ers attend selectively to cues that may be over- 
looked otherwise. If one goal of this workshop 
was to make health educators realize how rarely 
they engage in reinforcing and idea seeking be- 





haviors, then confronting the group with as com- 
plex a stimuli as their taped interactions and 
letting them draw their own conclusions was not 
sufficient. They needed assistance to identify spe- 
cific behaviors to be developed, just like Ivey and 
his associates (4) clearly identified “attending 
behavior and reflection of feelings” as two specific 
behaviors that beginning counselors needed to 
learn. Similar to other mechanical teaching aids 
self-confrontation appears to work best in addi- 
tion to, and not instead of, teaching. 

The second finding, frequently overlooked in 
studies based on only one experimental session, 
points up the necessity of repeated, focused self- 
confrontations to produce lasting changes. Skin- 
ner (8) was the first learning theorist to suggest 
that intermittent, periodic reinforcement is neces- 
sary to stamp in a new response. This study lends 
added substance to Skinner’s findings. The so- 
phisticated, adult participants of Group A changed 
their self-perceptions, which were developed over 
a long period of time, only temporarily under the 
impact of a single self-confrontation. Another 
study is planned with a similar sample during a 
6-week workshop to learn more about the sequence 
and pacing of focused self-confrontations and 
their effects on self-ratings. 

Although the major goal of this study was not 
to determine the impact of sensitivity training 
upon self-perception, data based on both groups 
clearly show that continued participation in 
T-groups did not lead individuals in this sample 
to realize how rarely they reinforce and seek the 
ideas of their peers. In both groups there were 
no significant differences between Monday a.m. 
and Friday a.m. mean self-ratings, although both 
groups were engaged in T-groups throughout the 
week. It appears that effects of informal verbal 
feedback on self-perception during sensitivity 
training merit further study. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. The authors are grateful to Mrs. Merry Omori and 
Miss Nancy Zega who reviewed and rated the video 
tapes. 

2. Unpublished copies of both the long and short forms of 
the GBRS are available from the author upon request. 
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THE SURPLUS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS: 
SOME EMPIRICAL ASPECTS* 


Robert J. Thornton, Lehigh University 


A RATHER unique phenomenon has developed in the 
labor market for public school teachers during the past 
2 years—a substantial oversupply of qualified teachers. 
Estimates of the National Education Association indicate 
that more than 88,000 prospective entrants into the pro- 
fession may have been unable to secure employment for 
the 1970-71 school year. 


The advent of the surplus raises several empirical ques- 
tions of both economic and educational interest. One such 
question concerns the effects on teachers’ salary levels. 
Specifically, has the sudden turn of labor market condi- 
tions significantly affected the rate of change in teachers’ 
salaries, as school boards find themselves more able to 
resist the economic demands of their staffs? A second 
and somewhat related question pertains to the response 
of school administrators in utilizing the surplus to im- 
prove staffing characteristics by effecting changes in 
(a) the proportion of teachers holding substandard cer- 
tificates and (b) pupil-teacher ratios. The effects of the 
first 2 years of the teachers surplus with respect to both 
questions posed above were examined in this study. 


Method 


The measurement of the salary effects of the surplus 
was undertaken by developing an econometric model of 
the determination of teachers’ salaries and by then fitting 
the model to cross-section data for the fifty states via 
multiple regression analysis. Although several alternative 
specifications of the model were tested, changes in average 
salaries (1969-70 to 1970-71) were hypothesized to be a 
function principally of: (a) the presence or absence of a 
general statewide surplus of teachers (measured dicho- 
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tomously); (b) the average income level of the state; 
(c) selected educational revenue and expenditure variables, 
and (d) the extent of organized teacher activity in the 
state. For the purpose of estimating the effects of the 
surplus on differential changes in staffing characteristics, 
the relatively less sophisticated technique of tests of the 
significance of differences between sample means and pro- 
portions was used (t-tests). For the most part, data was 
secured from the National Education Association. 


Results and Conclusions 


Most of the regression coefficients for the variables in 
the salary-change equation failed to attain minimum levels 
of significance (10%) and the coefficient of correlation 
was disappointingly low (R = .42). However, there did 
appear to be a significant negative correlation between 
the presence of a teachers surplus and the percentage 
change in average salaries for the 1970-71 school year. 
Specifically, average salaries for teachers increased at a 
2 percent lower rate in the surplus states (t = 1.78). Asa 
percentage of the mean increase in salaries for all fifty 
states for this period (8%), this figure indicates that the 
advent of the surplus may have retarded the rate of 
increase in salaries by as much as 25 percent. On the 
other hand, there appeared to be no significant tendency 
for the surplus to be absorbed by declines in either the 
proportion of substandard teachers or pupil—teacher ratios 
for this period (t = —.76 and .07 respectively). The latter 
finding is, of course, not surprising in view of the increas- 
ing numbers of school districts recently faced with severe 
financial difficulties. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. Based in part on a paper presented at the annual 
meetings of the Midwest Economic Association, April 
1971. 
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Differences in Personality Traits Among Most 
Preferred and Least Preferred 
Students in Grades 10, 11, and 12 


NORMAN J. BAUER 


ABSTRACT 


Subjects, 162 students in six classroom groups—two groups from each of grades 10, 11, and 12—were 
administered a comprehensive, 5-choice near-sociometric scale designed to identify most preferred and least 
preferred students, This variable, preference status, was then analyzed in relation to the personality charac- 
teristics measured by the California Test of Personality. Scores made by the most preferred students on each 
component of the personality test differed significantly (.01) from those made by the least preferred group. 
The preference status of students remains relatively constant through time. 


IN ITS BROADEST sense, it is evident that 
education is growth toward socially desirable ends. 
Proper social development is of fundamental 
importance to all individuals. In fact, there is a 
growing conviction that guiding children and 
youth in the development of well-balanced, effec- 
tive personalities constitutes the teacher’s single 
most important function. Smith (38) points out 
that among the many aims for schools, two are 
outstanding: to help every child find personal 
security and to help the child develop the ability 
to function within groups. 

These aims derive from the fact that every 
schoolroom is a social group and the relationships 
among the members form patterns similar to 
those in other groups. There are, as Northway (2) 
points out, the leaders, the cliques, the reciprocal 
companionships, and the isolated members. Be- 
cause of the potential dangers isolated individuals 
hold for a democratic society, and because of the 
effects isolation has on personality development, 
it is mandatory that we concern ourselves with 
studies of the relative acceptability of students 
within their peer groups. 

Almack (1) takes the position that association 
of all sorts is an ever-present fact of human exis- 
tence, there is no choice so far as much of it is 
concerned. Everywhere we are dependent upon 
this fact for our comfort, happiness, and safety. 
Our days, he believes, are made up of face to 
face contacts with people, only the most intimate 
of which we do have any word in choosing. 

This pervasiveness of patterns of interaction 
in social relationships has increased the impor- 
tance of identifying factors related to social 
acceptability. Why is it that some individuals are 





highly accepted by their peers while others are 
neglected or even actively rejected by them? Are 
there distinct personality patterns that charac- 
terize the socially accepted and the socially re- 
jected individuals? Answers to such questions 
may enable man to understand better the patterns 
of interaction which permeate social relations. 
Even more important, a study of the personality 
factors related to social acceptability and unaccep- 
tability should provide insights and suggestions 
for improving the status of those individuals 
who are socially unacceptable, The present study 
attempts to accomplish this by analyzing the 
relationships between preference status and the 
personality characteristics as measured by the 
California Test of Personality (CTP). 


Population and Methodology 


The study was conducted in a midwestern high 
school. Students (N = 162) in six classroom 
groups, two groups from each of grades 10, 11, 
and 12, were used in the study. The ages and in- 
telligence scores of Ss were obtained from school 
records. 

A scaled instrument was designed to measure 
the sociometric acceptability of the Ss in their 
respective peer groups. This was a comprehensive, 
5-choice, near-sociometric scale, each category of 
which was assigned a numerical weight. The 
scores made by each student on this scale were 
computed. Those students in each group who had 
the ten highest scores on the scale were identified 
and together constituted the most preferred group 
of students. Those students in each group who 
had the ten lowest scores on the scale were identi- 
fied and together constituted the least preferred 
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Table 1.—Self-Reliance 
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group of students. In this way, sixty most pre- 
ferred and sixty least preferred students were 
selected as the sample. 

The CTP was used to measure the selected 
personality traits. This instrument was admini- 
stered to the students, and scores were computed 
for each of the personality measures, These in- 
cluded measures of self-reliance, personal worth, 
personal freedom, belongingness, withdrawal, 
nervousness, social standards, social skills, anti- 


Table 2.—Personal Worth 
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social tendencies, and family relations. An analy- 
sis of variance, multiple classification, was com- 
puted to determine the differences in the per- 
sonality traits between the most preferred and 
least preferred groups of students. 

One month after the initial sociometric scale 
was administered, the scale was readministered 
to each of the original 162 students. Correlation 
coefficients were computed between the scores 
made by Ss identified as most preferred or least 
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Table 4.—Belongingness 
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preferred on the first sociometric scale and the 
scores the same Ss received on the second socio- 
metric scale. 


Results 


Tables 1 through 12 present an analysis of the 
differences in scores which were made by each 
preference group on each of the components of 


Table 6.—Nervous Symptoms 
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the standardized personality instrument used in 
this investigation. 

Self-reliance, personal worth, personal free- 
dom, a feeling of belongingness, withdrawal tend- 
encies, and nervous symptoms constitute the Per- 
sonal Adjustment category of the personality 
instrument. Social standards, social skills, anti- 
social tendencies, family relations, and commu- 
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Table 7.—Social Standards 
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nity relations represent the Social Adjustment 
category of the instrument. 

Tables 13 and 14 summarize the analysis of var- 
iance computed to test for differences in mean 
total scores for each of these broad categories 
between the subgroups identified as most pre- 
ferred and least peferred. 

Significant differences between the most pre- 


Table 9.—Antisocial Tendencies 
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ferred and least preferred groups, at the .05 and 
the .01 levels of confidence, were found to exist 
on each component of the personality instrument. 
When the scores made by each class level were 
analyzed, a significant difference was found to 
exist on one component of the test, family rela- 
tions. When the factor of interaction between 
grade level and preference group was considered, 
the analysis revealed a significant difference on 
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Table 10.—Family Relations 
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four components of the test, self-reliance, personal 
freedom, withdrawal tendencies, and family rela- 
tions. 


Discussion 


These findings support the assertion that most 
preferred and least preferred adolescents differ 
significantly from one another on a number of pre- 


sumably important personality traits. However, 
as with any finding of a relationship between 
measures of personality characteristics, the inter- 
pretation may not be clear. Further research needs 
to be conducted to determine whether individuals 
attain high status because they display certain 
personality traits or whether they develop these 
traits as a consequence of having attained high 
status. 
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Table 13.—Total Personal Adjustment Scores 
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THE UNIVERSITY MIRROR 


MANY students see the university as a mirror of the established order of things, an order 
which they would like to have changed. In that mirror, the university appears as an instrument 
of society created for the purpose of filling society’s needs and hence conserving society’s present 
methods, conditions, and dominating values. This view of the university is, of course, accurate. 


But the critics of society’s failures, even those whose frustrations over those failures have 
led them into violence and disruption, have not perceived that the university is also society’s means 
for change and renewal. These functions do not show in the mirror, but they make possible the 
achievement of those social goals with which so many people are today strongly concerned. 
Hunger cannot be abolished without an abundant agriculture; poverty cannot be eliminated with- 
out successful business enterprise; ill health cannot be reduced without science; humane services 
cannot be performed without trained professionals; ideals for the improvement of society cannot 
be pursued effectively without freedom from the slavery of ignorance and from the restrictions 
of incompetence.—President David Dodd Henry, University of Illinois, at commencement cere- 
monies, Chicago, June 15, 1969. 
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ABSTRACT 


The Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes (SSHA) was used to examine the relationship of sixth grade 
study habits and school attitudes to achievement in mathematics and reading. Only the attitudes subtest appeared 
predictive for the group as a whole, using the reading criterion. More precise analysis of this data was accom- 
plished through the use of a moderator variable procedure involving the grouping of pupils by sex. This analysis 
revealed that in the case of the boys only, the total SSHA score and the attitudes subtest predicted reading 
achievement. In the case of the girls, neither of these predicted the criterion, although the attitudes subtest did 
predict a different criterion, mathematics achievement, The implications of these findings are examined with re- 
spect to the early diagnosis of school difficulties as well as from the point of view of further development of 


the SSHA as a research instrument. 


EDUCATORS vary in their opinion of the 
nature of good study habits and proper school 
attitudes. Evidence for this is demonstrated both 
in published works (2, 8) and in the wide differ- 
ences that occur in the amount of homework 
assigned. Those who believe in home study and 
proper study habits are apt to assign heavy work- 
loads. Other educators are more likely to favor 
proper motivation toward school as the key to 
effective learning. These individuals are apt to 
feel that study techniques are of decidedly sec- 
ondary importance. 

This controversy is probably due to the ab- 
sence until recently of a satisfactory research 
instrument. (We are also facing a complex prob- 
lem: It is likely that study practices and school 
attitudes are of different importance at various 
grade levels and with respect to different learning 
criteria.) The development of the Survey of Study 
Habits and Attitudes (SSHA) (2) gave research- 
ers an instrument which appeared to be success- 
ful in attacking problems in this area (1, 5, 6, 
Tee es 

The SSHA is a self-report type questionnaire 
which asks the student himself whether his place 
of study is kept neat, for example, or if study time 
is used efficiently and lessons learned in some 
planned order. The study questions also probe for 
other indications of the kind of habits which 
research has now established are associated with 
superior academic accomplishments (2). For ex- 
ample, information is sought on the test about 
such matters as whether teachers tend to be 
viewed critically, or the degree to. which it is 
believed that grades are a result of teacher bias 


rather than accurately reflecting personal per- 
formance. 

Research has established the validity of the 
SSHA as early as junior high school. Because of 
the importance of identification and elimination 
of faulty study habits and school attitudes at 
an even earlier stage, it was decided to try to use 
the SSHA on the sixth grade level. Would this 
carefully constructed, extensively validated in- 
strument prove itself a valid predictor of aca- 
demic accomplishments at this level? 

The basic hypothesis tested in the present 
investigation was that it would. It was reasoned 
that sixth graders were not too dissimilar to 
seventh graders, so that reading difficulty with the 
test probably would not present a problem. Al- 
though junior high school students do tend to 
have a greater individual responsibility placed on 
them for the completing of assignments, it was 
thought that learning conditions in general were 
roughly comparable with those in the sixth grade, 
so that an instrument which predicted academic 
accomplishment as low as seventh grade could be 
expected to do so in the next lower grade. 


Method and Procedure 


Subjects for this study were sixteen boys and 
ten girls attending sixth grade at Parkway School, 
a private institution in Jamaica Estates, New 
York. Study habits and school attitudes were 
measured by the SSHA (2). Arithmetic achieve- 
ment was measured by the Iowa Test of Basic 
Arithmetic Skills (8) and reading achievement 
by the Metropolitan Reading Achievement Test 
(4). Both achievement tests had been previously 
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administered by the school and the students’ 
scores recorded on school records. 


Results and Discussion 


Table 1 gives the correlation matrix for the two 
achievement criteria and all parts of the SSHA 
(habits, attitudes, total score). Rank order cor- 
relations were computed because they required no 
assumptions about equal interval measurement or 
an underlying normality of distribution. 


Table 1.—Correlation of SSHA With Math and Reading 
Achievement (N = 26) 


Atti- Total 
Math Reading Habits tudes Score 





Math we tee e329) rae 
Reading #25 Srert 25 
Study 

Habits -76** ,88%* 
Atti- 

tudes oA 


*Beyond .05 level of significance, one- 
tailed test, rank order coefficients 
**Beyond .01 level 


Table 1 indicates that although the several 
parts of the SSHA were substantially intercor- 
related, only the attitudes subtest was a statis- 
tically satisfactory predictor of a criterion, read- 
ing achievement. More precise analysis of this 
data was accomplished through the use of sex 
group membership as a moderating variable. 
Tables 2 and 3 separately report the same cor- 
relation matrix for the sixteen boys and ten girls 
in the sample. Table 2 indicates that both school 
attitudes and total SSHA’ score predict the same 
reading achievement criterion among boys, while 
Table 8 shows that among girls only the attitudes 
measure is predictive, but for a different criterion, 
mathematics achievement. 

The results suggest that the SSHA has some 
utility, at least as a research instrument, in the 
elementary school. The basic hypothesis of the 
study, that SSHA scores would be related to 
some criterion of academic performance of sixth 
graders, was supported in all analyses with 
respect to school attitudes. The study habits sub- 
test was not predictive for either criterion, and 
the total score measure was predictive only in the 
case of male members of the sample. 

The results point strongly toward the necessity 
of separate research examination in the elemen- 
tary grades of male and female scores as well as 
separate analyses of the individual parts of the 





Table 2.—Correlation of SSHA With Math and Reading 
Achievement (N = 16 boys) 











Atti- Total 
Math Reading Habits tudes Score 
Math Fae ad .08 18 
Reading -40 @ .60**% , 50* 
Study 
Habits .78** .87%#* 
Atti- 
tudes o95** 





*Beyond .05 level of significance, one- 
tailed test, rank order coefficients 
**Beyond .O1 level 


SSHA. Typically, these are not reported in the 
literature and the global criterion (grade point 
average) is favored over separate academic per- 
formance indices, although there are exceptions. 
In fact, the present test manual (2) itself fails 
to report separate male and female norms, al- 
though this had been done in earlier editions. The 
findings of the present study suggest that this 
is a mistake since failing to distinguish between 
scores of males and females was observed to 
obscure the relationship between SSHA total 
score and the reading criterion, in the case of the 
boys, and the attitude score and the mathematics 
criterion in the case of the girls. Evidently, the 
SSHA scores of elementary school boys, at least in 
samples similar to the present one, predict dif- 
ferent performances than do the SSHA scores of 
girls. 

Provided the differences in the meaning of the 
SSHA scores of boys and girls are kept in mind, 


Table 3.—Correlation of SSHA With Math and Reading 
Achievement (N = 10 girls) 





Atti- Total 
Math Reading Habits tudes Score 
Math pe 00 1 6¥% =, 46 
Reading -.23 202 27-533 
study 
Habits ae ety kee 
Atti- 
tudes SPS PES 


*Beyond .05 level of significance, one- 
tailed test, rank order coefficients 
**Beyond .0O1 level 
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research using several different criteria of aca- 
demic performance should pave the way for the 
use of the SSHA in the elementary school for the 
early diagnosis of individual attitudinal problems 
hindering effective school performance. The in- 
strument is also uniquely useful in that it offers 
the opportunity for item by item discussions in 
the course of counseling. 
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ABSTRACT 


This study probed these questions: Which paragraph development methods suggested in textbooks are used 
in contemporary expository writing. Other than those suggested in textbooks, what methods of paragraph develop- 
ment are used in contemporary expository writing? What is the rate of occurrence of each of the employed methods 
of paragraph development? Composition textbooks published in the 1960’s were examined to ascertain which known 
methods were to be sought. Samples of one hundred paragraphs each were taken from three sources, Each para- 
graph was analyzed to determine its dominant method of development. It was found that paragraphs were most 
frequently developed by examples, reasons, additional comment, or a variety of these methods. 


THE PURPOSE of this study was to discover 
the extent to which methods of paragraph devel- 
opment are used in selected samples of con- 
temporary expository writing. The answering of 
three questions led to the achievement of this pur- 
pose. First, which paragraph development meth- 
ods suggested in textbooks are used in contempo- 
rary expository writing? Second, other than those 
suggested in textbooks, what methods of para- 
graph development are used in contemporary ex- 
pository writing? Third, what is the rate of 
occurrence of each of the employed methods of 
paragraph development? 


Procedures 


Three major procedures were used in this in- 
vestigation. The first was to determine the meth- 
ods of paragraph development suggested in text- 
books, the second to select paragraphs for analysis 
from current writings, and the third to analyze 
these paragraphs to determine (1) which of the 
textbook methods of paragraph development were 
used; (2) what paragraph development methods, 
other than those suggested in textbooks, were 
used; and (8) what the rate of occurrence for 
each of the employed methods of paragraph de- 
velopment was. 

It is generally understood that textbooks 
strongly influence classroom content. An examina- 
tion of English textbooks published in the 1960’s 
revealed that one of the most common topics was 
methods of paragraph development. The follow- 
ing methods were discovered in the review: de- 
scription, comparison, contrast, reasons, examples, 
definition, repetition, cause and effect, and chro- 
nology. Seven other methods were noted (argu- 
ments, details, facts, illustrations, restatement, 
order of space, and incident), but each appeared 





to be subsumed by one of the foregoing. The nine 
methods of development are defined as follows: 


Description: Providing details that present a 
picture. 

Comparison: Showing a similarity between at 
least two things. 

Contrast: Showing a difference between at 
least two things. 

Reasons: Answering the question why about 
the central idea. Cases in which the relation- 
ship is causal are excluded, 

Examples: Citing a specific instance or case 
of something more general. Both being one 
of a number of specific cases and being a 
part of a single case of greater length qualify 
a statement for inclusion in this category. 
Definition: Giving the meaning of a word or 
idea, 

Repetition: Restating essentially the central 
idea. 

Cause-Effect : Stating either end of a relation- 
ship which is presented as being causal. 
Chronology: Presenting an occurrence as part 
of a larger event or as one of a series of steps 
in a process. 


The paragraphs which were analyzed came 
from three sources: letters to a newspaper editor, 
professional journal articles, and magazine ar- 
ticles. These sources provided examples of writing 
from three different categories of writers: lay 
people, professional people in English education, 
and professional writers. 

One hundred paragraphs for analysis were se- 
lected randomly from each of three sources: pub- 
lished letters to the editor of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, articles in English Journal, and articles 
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in Saturday Review. Regular features and edi- 
torials were excluded so that the sample would 
not be dominated by a few writers. Since direct 
quotations may reflect the development methods 
used in the source, paragraphs comprised of such 
material were not included. The printed version 
of Saturday Review and English Journal para- 
graphs were used because the editors stated that 
they rarely change authors’ indentations, but the 
original versions of paragraphs from the letters 
to the Richmond Times-Dispatch were examined 
so that editorial changes in content and para- 
graphing would not be reflected in the data. 

Each of the three hundred paragraphs was 
studied carefully for categorization. Only para- 
graphs with a single central idea were categorized 
for predominant method of development (the 
eighteen paragraphs with two central ideas being 
so listed in Table 2). Paragraphs that showed no 
predominant method and paragraphs of only a 
single statement were also categorized separately 
(counted in Table 2 under the headings “A Va- 
riety of Methods” and “One-Statement Para- 
graphs” respectively). 


Findings 


The data show that over half the paragraphs 
were not developed by textbook methods: 62 per- 
cent of the letter paragraphs, 53 percent of the 
journal paragraphs, 53 percent of the magazine 
paragraphs, and 56 percent of the total three 
hundred paragraphs. 

Development by examples was more frequent 
than any other textbook method in both the jour- 
nals and the magazines, as was the case for all 
sources combined. Even in the letters, develop- 
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ment by examples was a close second to develop- 
ment by reasons, which was the second most fre- 
quently used textbook method in all sources 
combined. 

The only other textbook method of develop- 
ment which occurred more than 2 percent of the 
time was chronology. Paragraphs developed by 
description, contrast, definition, repetition, or 
cause-effect—the five other methods found—were 
relatively rare occurrences. None of the para- 
graphs was developed by comparison. 

A chi-square analysis of the categories ‘“text- 
book method used” and “textbook method not 
used” across the three sources of paragraphs 
revealed that the use or non-use of textbook meth- 
ods of paragraph development was not associated 
with source—letters, journals, or magazines. 


Textbook 
Textbook Method 
Source Method Used Not Used 
loetters? 2. & 2. Sako Fee ee 38 62 
Jourmalss, = 22 al a AT 53 
Marazineg. 2 Soak aa ee AT 53 


SOs Die Ne eee 


Three non-textbook methods of development 
were clearly identified: (1) opposition, (2) ques- 
tion, and (3) additional comment. A statement 
was judged as being development by “opposition” 
when it made an assertion in opposition to the 
paragraph’s central idea. This method differs 
from “contrast” in that a contrasting statement 
asserts a difference between two things, whereas 
an opposing statement presents a conflicting posi- 
tion. A statement was judged as being develop- 
ment by “question” when it posed a question 
related to the paragraph’s central idea. In the 


Table 1.—Occurrence of Textbook Methods of Paragraph Development 








Method of Development 
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*,1 percent was lost by rounding each figure to the nearest tenth. 
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Table 2.—Occurrence of Paragraphs Not Developed by Textbook Methods 
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method of “additional comment,” statements were 
related to a paragraph’s central idea in such a 
general way that they could not be characterized 
by any of the other methods. Rates of occurrence 
of these three non-textbook methods are given in 
Table 2. 

As shown in Table 2, the “additional comment” 
and eclectic methods (“Variety of Methods”) 
each account for about one paragraph out of every 
five, a rate much higher than that of any textbook 
method except exemplification. It would seem to 
be informative to break down further the sixty- 
two paragraphs developed eclectically. These 
paragraphs contain 184 supporting statements, 
which can be classified further as follows: rea- 
sons, 23; examples, 36; additional comment, 67. 


Conclusions and Implications 


It is clear that when the writers of the analyzed 
paragraphs developed those paragraphs, they 
most often did so by furnishing examples, giving 
reasons, making additional comment, or using a 
combination of methods, chiefly these same three. 
It is also clear, therefore, that textbooks neither 
emphasize these most popular methods nor include 
all methods which were observed. 

What may composition teachers infer from 


these conclusions? If writings such as those ex- 
amined are to serve as a guide for classroom 
instruction in composition, perhaps more and 
stronger attention to the nine traditional textbook 
methods will be advocated with the hope that 
young people now in school will in later life be 
certain to use them. Yet if the assumption is cor- 
rect that textbook presence indicates curriculum 
content, then adult writers today did not lack for 
emphasis on methods of paragraph development 
during their own school days. Also, the chi-square 
test shows that even English teachers do not use 
textbook paragraph development methodology 
significantly more than do laymen. Therefore, it 
may be better to infer that, if formal instruction 
in paragraph development is in order, it should 
center on two traditional methods (examples and 
reasons), one new method (additional comment), 
and combinations of these. 

It is conceivable that writers determine no 
method at all prior to writing but merely use a 
method which naturally follows from the main 
thesis of a paragraph. Research is yet needed to 
discover how writers make use of even these three 
methods of paragraph development. The research 
reported in this article reveals only which meth- 
ods are most used. 
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ABSTRACT 


A mechanical test-scoring device was evaluated in three ways: (1) experimentally to determine its contribution 
to classroom learning; (2) by questionnaire; and (3) by assessment of mechanical reliability. Televised learning ma- 
terials were followed by three randomly assigned follow-up modes: (1) quizzes graded by machine, immediately 
returned, and discussed; (2) quizzes that were discussed, but with papers returned the next day; and (3) discus- 
sion only. Fourth and tenth grade classes were used. The value of such a study for the evaluation of devices for 
educational use was demonstrated. Machine malfunctions occurred in this target environment which had not ap- 
peared in extensive prior testing. The device groups showed no superiority over quiz only groups, possibly due to 
the reliability problem. Attitudes were favorable toward the machine and toward immediate return of the test 


results. 


DURING THE past 10 years there has been a 
tremendous increase in the number and variety 
of mechanical and electronic devices aimed at the 
training and education market. A major impetus 
was given to the production of these devices by 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. Titles I and II of this act provided funds 
directly to schools and school districts for mate- 
rials, aids, products, and programs to improve the 
education provided to the disadvantaged. The 
combination of federal support and aggressive 
salesmen led many school districts to order teach- 
ing machines, projectors, instructional television 
systems, and other devices regardless of the needs 
of the educationally retarded (2). Many of the 
devices sold had little proven educational value, 
were not sufficiently durable to withstand class- 
room use, or were not adequately supported with 
software. 

The number of unevaluated educational devices 
on the market is still large and is continually 
growing. This places educators in the position of 
not being able to use a rational means of selecting 
a new device except on the basis of claims made 
by the manufacturer. Clearly, devices to be used 
for education or training should be evaluated in 
some way prior to marketing, and their validity 
for the purpose for which they are intended must 
be demonstrated. A method for performing this 
evaluation and its implementation with a new 
test scoring device is the focus of this paper. 

Although there are a variety of test scoring 
devices currently on the market, they consist of 
either expensive electronic mark-sensing scorers 
or small self-scoring devices such as punch boards 
or those on which a mark between two lines 
changes color if marked correctly. At present, 


there seem to be no scoring devices that fit be- 
tween these two extremes, although Pressey (7) 
described one almost 40 years ago. Little (5) 
tested the effect of the Pressey scoring machine 
on learning in a college educational psychology 
class and found that students who used the ma- 
chine for immediate feedback from frequent 
quizzes performed better on a final examination 
than a control group that took the same quizzes 
but whose scores were returned after a day. How- 
ever, these results did not lead to use of the 
machine at the time. 

Because of the general similarity to the success- 
ful Pressey machine and because of the techno- 
logical interests within the educational commu- 
nity, a recently developed mechanical scoring 
machine, called a “Scanalyzer,” appeared to have 
potential as a valuable educational device. How- 
ever, the effectiveness of a device at one educa- 
tional level is not necessarily a guarantee of 
effectiveness at another level. In addition, the 
reliability of a device can be best evaluated in 
the environment in which it is to be used. 


Method of Evaluation 


A complete evaluation of an educational device 
should consider the following: 

1. Its actual contribution to some learning 
process; 

2. Its acceptance by teachers, students, and 
school supervisory personnel; 

3. Its reliability of operation or the consist- 
ency of its results. 


In order to meet these general requirements, 
the study was divided into two parts. The first 
part consisted of an experimental evaluation of 
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learning incorporating the Scanalyzer machines 
compared with other methods of classroom prac- 
tice. The second part comprised an assessment of 
attitudes by questionnaire and by personal dis- 
cussion after the completion of the experimental 
phase. The third requirement was satisfied by in- 
suring an adequate period of heavy use and by 
monitoring machine performance. 

The experimental design that evolved to fit all 
requirements consisted of the following elements. 
The experimental evaluation would run for 9 
weeks to afford sufficient machine usage. Grades 
4,7, and 10 were initially selected so that the suit- 
ability of the Scanalyzer for all grades could be 
tentatively estimated. Six classes in each grade 
were considered the minimum acceptable number 
for analysis; practically, it was expected that this 
number would be the maximum attainable. Three 
modes of activity were selected to follow stand- 
ardized presentations in each grade: a quiz graded 
by the Scanalyzer, a normal quiz, and discussion 
only. 

The need for a standardized subject matter was 
filled by using programs broadcast by WPSX-TV, 
the educational television station of The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, which were used by a 
number of classrooms in the central Pennsylva- 
nia area. This permitted the simultaneous view- 
ing of the same material at many locations and 
simplified the logistical problems of providing ma- 
terials to the participating teachers. 

Television programming covered a wide range 
of grades. Once the grades to be used for the 
experiment were selected, programs at those lev- 
els were reviewed to find the ones most suitable. 
Series of programs were selected based upon their 
appropriateness to the study, their availability for 
previewing, the novelty of their contents to the 
students, and the extent of their use. 

Three series of programs were selected: “AIBS 
Biology” for the tenth grade, “Profiles in Cour- 
age” for the seventh grade, and “In the News” 
for the fourth grade. 

Classes were selected on the basis of their estab- 
lished viewing habits, the travel required to reach 
them, and the willingness of teachers and school 
administrators to participate. Classes that 
watched the selected program on a regular basis 
were sought to minimize the impact of the ex- 
perimental treatment on the class and minimize 
the corresponding ‘‘Hawthorne effect” (8). It was 
considered desirable to make the students think 
that the testing was associated with an improve- 
ment in the use of the televised programs rather 
than being part of an experiment since the feel- 
ing of being part of an experiment might engen- 
der abnormal behavior on the part of the students. 

One high school requested that all its biology 
and social studies classes be used, which provided 
a total of twelve classes for biology and fourteen 
for social studies. Due to scheduling difficulties, 
this later resulted in “Profiles in Courage” being 
used in tenth grade American History courses 


rather than in junior high classes as desired. Un- 
fortunately, this difficulty arose after it was too 
late to locate other classes that would be more 
suitable. However, the increase in the number 
of classes was expected to provide a better trial 
of the machines and would permit the statistical 
analysis to be more powerful. 

Subjects. The initial composition of the sample 
is indicated in Table 1. Teacher B dropped out 
later at his request. The class sizes ranged from 
ten to thirty-seven, but most were between 
twenty-five and thirty-five. They comprised an 
ability span from below average to markedly 
above average, and included most socioeconomic 
groups. Rural areas, small towns, and medium- 
sized towns (population 10,000) were repre- 
sented. All the schools lie in the Appalachia re- 
gion, and probably could not be strictly consid- 
ered typical of rural or small-town America. 


Most of the teachers had had a great deal of 
teaching experience and seemed to be highly com- 
petent. 


Equipment. The Scanalyzer is a mechanical ma- 
chine that is hand operated by rotating the crank 
on the right side. It uses special partially-pre- 
punched data processing cards (‘“Port-a-Punch” 
cards) that can be perforated with any sharp 
instrument, such as a pencil. 

A master card, punched with the proper an- 
swers, is inserted into a slot on the machine and 
is locked in place. A student punches his answers 
in another card, inserts it in another slot, and 
rotates the crank to score his card. The machine 
simultaneously compares the punches in each col- 
umn by an arrangement of sensing pins. If all 
punches in the column match, it punches a hole 
at the top of that column. The number of ques- 
tions answered correctly is the total number of 
holes punched in the top of the card. In addition, 
for each correct answer a corresponding dial on 
the face of the machine is rotated one place. These 
dials are additive so that after scoring a class 
the teacher would know how many students got 
each question correct. Knobs on the right-hand 
side of the machine allow resetting the accumu- 
lator dials. 

The machine weighs 15 pounds and is com- 
pletely portable. It can score ten 5-choice ques- 
tions at a time, but there is a provision for dis- 
criminating between different sets of cards which 
would allow the scoring of cards used sequentially 
for a longer test. Ten prototype Scanalyzers were 
furnished for the study. 

Materials. Quizzes for every televised program 
were developed by the project staff. In order to 
minimize the ceiling effect and insure class dis- 
cussion, the tests were made reasonably difficult 
(most students judged them average to hard). 
In order to use the multi-answer capability of the 
Scanalyzer and increase test difficulty, many ques- 
tions were constructed that required more than 
one correct answer. All questions could be an- 
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Table 1.—Initial Distribution of Teachers and Classes 
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No. of 
TV Program School Teacher Classes 
AIBS Biology H.S. #1 A 6 
(tenth grade) H.S. #1 B 5 
H.S. #2 C 1 
Profiles in HS. #1 D 6 
Courage H.S. #1 E 5 
(tenth grade) H.S. #2 F 5 
In the News County School 
(fourth grade) System G 2 


(each teacher 
at'a different 


school) 
" 


" 


" 


A aH 


Ey 


‘hs. = High School 


swered. after having watched the program. The 
questions were based on previews of the program 
material as well as on the collateral material that 
accompanied both “AIBS Biology” and ‘Profiles 
in Courage.” Because of a short time between 
production and broadcast of “In the News,” the 
project staff generally sat in on the production 
itself. 

“In the News” was produced by WPSX-TV. 
Each 15-minute program was concerned with a 
different aspect of current news and events. 
Topics included the Winter Olympics, the Presi- 
dent’s State of the Union message, hippies, and 
the plight of our cities. 

“Profiles in Courage” was a dramatic series 
based on the book by John F. Kennedy. It was 
originally produced and shown by NBC. Each 
program was an hour in length, but could be di- 
vided into half-hour segments. These programs 
dealt with critical events requiring courage by 
some of America’s great, but sometimes little- 
known, historical figures. 

“ATBS Biology,” a series of half-hour programs 
produced by the American Institute of Biological 
Science in cooperation with a text-film firm, was 
concerned with special topics in biology and in- 
cluded lectures, demonstrations, and many visuals. 

Experimental Design. The experiment was de- 
signed to run for 9 weeks. An additional 2-week 
period was required at the end for final posttests 
and for administering the questionnaires. 

Three modes of post-program activity (descrip- 
tion follows) were sequentially used in each class, 
with each mode requiring 3 weeks. The sequence 
of modes for each class was randomly determined. 

For each televised series, the following modes 
were used: 





1. Scanalyzer mode. Classes were given 
quizzes after each televised presentation, 
the quizzes were immediately graded with 
the Scanalyzer, and a following discussion 
of the quiz was directed toward those 
questions that tended to be missed by the 
class. Students usually scored their own 
cards. The score cards were retained by 
the students during class, but all cards 
were turned in at the end of the class for 
later analysis. 

2. Quiz mode. Classes were given the same 
quizzes as the Scanalyzer groups after 
each televised presentation, but these were 
turned in, graded by the teacher, and re- 
turned the next day. Normal discussion of 
the quizzes followed their completion. 

3. Control mode. The televised material was 
discussed after the presentation; no 
quizzes were given. The teachers were 
given copies of the quiz that was given in 
the other classes as a guide to the discus- 
sion. 


Experimental materials were hand-delivered 
each week to teachers and schools needing them. 
This permitted weekly evaluation of machine per- 
formance and maintained close contact with the 
participants or schools. 


The extent of prior knowledge about program 
content was assessed for “AIBS Biology” and 
“Profiles in Courage” by a pretest before each 
3-week period. The questions were drawn from 
the program content and were afterwards modi- 
fied and included in the weekly quizzes. No pretest 
was possible for “In the News” due to the short 
time between planning, production, and broad- 
casting. A first attempt at a pretest for this pro- 
gram was disregarded due to a programming 
change. 

Kach 3-week period was followed by a posttest 
which was composed of the same questions as the 
pretest, but in a scrambled order. The posttests 
for ‘In the News” consisted of revisions or com- 
binations of questions from the previous weekly 
tests. [Because of the nature of the programs, most 
of the ‘In the News” material could be considered 
new to the students. 

Test reliabilities were determined with the 
Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 (3). It would be ex- 
pected that a pretest consisting of novel responses 
would yield a low reliability because of the 
high error component due to guessing. A sample 
of the pretests administered indicated that this 
was the case: pretest reliabilities for the biology 
tests ranged from .12 to .83 and for “Profiles in 
Courage” from .10 to .36. The obtained reliabili- 
ties for the posttests were somewhat low: .38 to 
.45 for the biology test; .57 to .67 for “Profiles in 
Courage”; and .52 to .71 for “In the News.” 
Because the tests were short, were like “teacher- 
made” tests, and were designed to be difficult, the 
reliability coefficients for the latter two program 
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tests are considered acceptable. Those for the 
biology tests are lower than desirable and indicate 
a more serious lack of internal consistency due to 
a moderately high error component. Results 
should be considered in this light. 

All master cards, blank cards, tests, and other 
required materials were provided to the teachers. 
For programs with content that might be un- 
familiar to the teacher, a summary of the program 
material was prepared and distributed to teach- 
ers. 

The purpose and conduct of the experiment was 
discussed thoroughly with each teacher prior to 
participation, and all pertinent information was 
provided in a handout which contained detailed 
information about the experiment, the operation 
of the Scanalyzer, and directions concerning 
scoring and record keeping. Special forms were 
prepared to aid the teachers in recording the 
scores. 

In addition to the formal part of the experi- 
ment, teachers were encouraged to use the Scana- 
lyzers on their own or to allow their use by others. 
They were supplied with additional cards for this 
reason. Some teachers took advantage of this. 

The a priori expectations of the experiment 
were: 

1. Scanalyzer groups would perform better 
than quiz groups. 

2. Scanalyzer and quiz groups would perform 
better than the control groups. (This was 
a check on the quizzes themselves, since 
there is abundant evidence that quizzes do 
improve recall (cf 6 and 9).) 

3. There would be no difference in perform- 
ance among the three subject matter 
groups. 

4, There would be interaction between modes 
and posttest performance and/or gains. 

5. There would be no interaction between 
modes and subject matter programs. 

Questionnaire. Following the last posttest of 
the experimental phase, a questionnaire was 
administered to all students and teachers to sur- 
vey their attitudes toward the Scanalyzer, the 
experiment, and the tests. Students completed the 
forms anonymously. Different questionnaires were 
designed for the teachers, the elementary stu- 
dents, and the high school students. A Likert scale 
was used for responses by teachers and high 
school students. Additional questions on the 
teacher form required short answers. Written 
comments were solicited for all questions. Surveys 
for the fourth grade students consisted of yes-no 
type questions with added space for comments. 

Operational Difficulties Encountered. Because 
of scheduling, class duration, and program dura- 
tion, classes differed in their use of televised and 
experimental materials. The elementary classes 
watched the programs and were able to complete 
the subsequent activities as planned. However, in 
the high schools class periods were 40 or 45 min- 
utes long, and the “AIBS Biology” and “Profiles 


in Courage” programs were 30 minutes long, 
leaving only 10 or 15 minutes for the quiz, grad- 
ing, and discussion. This problem was handled 
in two ways; for most biology programs, the test 
was given immediately after the program and 
was graded if appropriate. The discussion of the 
quiz was then held the next day. Because classes 
in the quiz mode were to have their scores re- 
turned to them the next day, biology students in 
both Scanalyzer and quiz modes generally knew 
their results at the time of the discussion and any 
advantage conferred by the Scanalyzer might 
have been minimized. 

This problem was minimized for “Profiles in 
Courage” by showing the programs jointly to all 
participating classes during an activity period 
first thing in the morning. The hour-long pro- 
gram was divided into two portions and was 
shown on successive mornings. The appropriate 
activity (quizzing, grading, discussion) was then 
carried out during the normal class period on the 
day of the last viewing. However, different times 
elapsed between the presentation of the stimulus 
material and the quizzes, artificially increasing 
the variability between classes and possibly re- 
ducing the difference between the modes of 
activity. 

Occasional operational difficulties were encoun- 
tered with most of the Scanalyzers. Malfunctions 
were repaired weekly, but due to the heavy use 
of the machines interim measures had to be used 
by some classes that were assigned to the Scana- 
lyzer mode. 


Results 


Statistical Analysis. The overall statistical de- 
sign contained four factors: (1) the three tele- 
vision programs; (2) the three modes (Scana- 
lyzer, quiz, and control); (3) the three trials 
(the 3-week periods) ; and (4) the pairs of pre- 
tests and posttests. Due to the statistical difficul- 
ties inherent in the analysis of gain scores (1, 11), 
pretest and posttest scores were treated as levels 
of one factor in analyses of variance. 

The design was complicated by the nesting of 
teachers under programs and of classes under 
teachers, and by the fact that modes and trials 
are not completely balanced. Thus, it was neces- 
sary to split the data in different ways and use 
a variety of statistical analyses in order to test 
the significance of each factor. 

At the outset, it is necessary to observe that the 
results of the analyses must be interpreted with 
extreme caution due to the variations in the de- 
Sign and operational difficulties described above. 
Because of the lack of true randomization and 
because differences between the different pro- 
grams were tested with a Lindquist VI design 
(4), assumptions implied by the analysis of vari- 
ance tests were not met. Thus, these results should 
be considered only as indications of trends in the 
data rather than as results of meaningful tests of 
significance. 
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Table 2.—Biology Classes: Mean Pretest and Posttest Results and Gains by Mode and Trial. N is the Number of Con- 
tributing Classes 
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Because intact classrooms were used, the basic Two teachers using “Profiles in Courage” 
unit of analysis was the class mean. Thus, the were dropped from the analysis because the pro- 
following means represent the average of class cedures they used did not appear to correspond 
means. All tests consisted of ten questions. Pre- with the planned design. One biology teacher 
test and posttest means and gains of the high dropped out at his own request. Due to the a 
school classes are given in Tables 2 and 3 by priori randomized assignment of classes to modes 
trial and by mode. Table 2 contains these data for by trial cells, this loss resulted in some unfilled 
“ATBS Biology” classes. The sample consisted of cells as well as unbalanced cells. The mode means 
two teachers and seven classes. Table 3 contains and the trial means are based on the same num- 
data for “Profiles in Courage’ classes. The sample ber of classes, however, and provide the best com- 
consisted of one teacher and three classes. In both parison between the different elements. 
tables, each trial by mode cell may represent a The differences among the three mode means 
different number of classes, indicated by N. Post- and among the three trial means are readily ap- 
test scores for “In the News” are in Table 4. parent for all programs. All high school classes 
In this table five teachers and six classes are but one (a biology quiz class) gained from pre- 
represented. The number of classes contributing test to posttest. Using a two-way analysis of vari- 
to each cell is specified by N. ance, the differences between the test means were 


Table 3.—‘Profiles in Courage” Classes: Mean Pretest and Posttest Results and Gains by Mode and Trial. N is the Num- 
ber of Contributing Classes 
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Table 4.—Mean Performance of Fourth Grade Classes on “In the News” Posttests, by Mode and Trial. N is the Num- 
ber of Contributing Classes 
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significant (p<.01) for both programs. No sig- 
nificant differences were found between the pre- 
tests (one-way analysis of variance). All fourth 
grade classes performed better than a fifth grade 
class that had no contact with the televised pro- 
grams, indicating that learning took place. 

In general, the data show that the quiz groups 
were superior to the other two on the posttests 
and the gains, and the control groups were almost 
always lowest. However, there were no signifi- 
cant differences among mode means within pro- 
grams. The one program in which the Scanalyzer 
groups did better than the other groups was 
“Profiles in Courage,” but this group consisted 
of only one teacher and three classes. Thus, the 
“Profiles” groups cannot be considered as mean- 
ingful as the other programs which had at least 
twice as many teachers and classes. Further- 
more, two of the “Profiles” Scanalyzer groups 
occurred in the second trial in which all posttest 
scores were high and pretest scores were low, 
and two of the quizzes were graded by hand due 
to machine malfunctions. If this was an indica- 
tion of an easy test, then the final comparison 
was artificially inflated due to the heavy weight 
of this random occurrence or due to the modified 
experimental conditions. More classes would have 
been needed to allow a more definite interpreta- 
tion. 

The possibility of improved posttest perform- 
ance being the result of external learning during 
the pretest-posttest interval was evaluated by 
giving the posttest to an additional, unrelated 
control group that had not been pretested. The 
posttest scores of all “Profiles” classes were su- 
perior to those of a nonparticipating senior Eng- 
lish class, although the English class mean was 
somewhat higher than the pretest means of the 
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Figure 1—Test by Mode Interaction for “Profiles in Cour- 
age’ Classes 
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Figure 2—Test by Mode Interaction for Biology Classes 
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Figure 3—Changes in Posttest Means by Trial for each 
Program 


social studies classes. 

An illustration of the differences described 
previously is found in Figures 1 and 2, graphs 
of the gains for each mode group for the ‘“Pro- 
files” and biology classes, i. e., the modes by tests 
interaction. This interaction was not significant 
(p>.05) for either program, contrary to expec- 
tations, indicating a similar pattern of gains for 
each mode. 

The pattern of differences among trial means 
differs for the three programs. The differences 
among posttest means for each trial are shown 
graphically for each program in Figure 3. The 
obtained gain scores follow a similar pattern. 
The progressive increase for “In the News” 
classes indicates that either the students be- 
came progressively better at learning from tele- 
vision or that the difficulty of the tests decreased. 
(Teacher comments supported the former possi- 
bility.) The absence of pattern for the other 
programs indicates differences in the difficulty 
of the materials or tests, or perhaps in class 
attitudes toward the materials or the experi- 
ment. 

An analysis of the “Profiles in Courage” and 
biology programs using a Lindquist VI design 
(4) was made with the understanding that un- 
like elements (programs) were involved. How- 
ever, some information concerning this factor was 
desired. No significant differences were found be- 
tween programs (F = 4.579 with 1 and 8 degrees 
of freedom, p>.05). The interaction between pro- 
grams and modes was not statistically signifi- 
cant, but the programs by tests interaction was 
significant (F = 13.517, p<.01), reflecting the 
greater gains made by the “Profiles in Courage” 
classes. The modes by tests interaction for this 
analysis was not statistically significant (F = 
5.044 with 2 and 16 degrees of freedom, p>.05). 

A review of the expectations set forth earlier 
yields the following observations, based on the 
results of the experiment: 


1. It was not found that Scanalyzer groups 
perform better than quiz groups. 

2. Scanalyzer and quiz groups did perform 
better than control groups, but the dif- 
ference did not reach statistical signifi- 
cance. All groups did learn, as indicated 
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by a significant difference between pre- 
tests and yosttests. 

3. No difference between two program groups 
was found. 

4. No interaction between modes and tests 
was found. 

5. No interaction between modes and pro- 
grams was indicated. 


It is necessary to note again that these obser- 
vations are highly tentative and must be inter- 
preted with caution due to the variations in de- 
sign, low test reliabilities, and the malfunctions 
of the Scanalyzer. 

Questionnaire. For each program a tabulation 
of the students’ responses to each question was 
made and a summary of all the comments and 
answers was prepared. A summary was provided 
over all teachers. 


Extensive information concerning opinions 
about the machine and experiment as well as atti- 
tudes toward the use of immediate feedback and 
the role of a device such as the Scanalyzer in the 
classroom was obtained from the questionnaires. 
In general, students and teachers complained 
about the lack of reliability of the machine, but 
liked the idea and the concept of immediate return 
of the tests. A machine like the Scanalyzer would 
be useful if it worked properly, and it would be 
a real aid to learning, according to the responses. 
Almost all the students said they liked to have 
their quizzes quickly marked and returned. 

The teachers and students in the elementary 
schools were more enthusiastic about the machine 
than their counterparts in high schools, but this 
was probably because they suffered fewer mal- 
functions and had more time in which to accom- 
plish the quizzing and discussion called for by the 
experiment. The fourth grade teachers pointed 
to a possible supplemental benefit of the quizzes: 
administration after each program increased the 
students’ attention to the program and taught 
them to listen more carefully. Four teachers used 
the Scanalyzer on their own for grading class 
quizzes. They generally were pleased with their 
results. 

Extra Experimental Use. In addition to per- 
sonal use by teachers participating in the experi- 
ment, the Scanalyzer was also successfully used 
by another teacher with two high school special 
education classes, one in history and one in Eng- 
lish, for 2 days each. Students were assigned to 
these classes on the basis of exceptionally low IQ 
scores. Testing was normally quite limited be- 
cause the students could not remember the ques- 
tions when their results were returned after a 
day. For a test to be effective, this type of student 
needed his results right away. Both the teachers 
and the students were pleased with the Scana- 
lyzer and felt that its use was successful. The 
teachers thought the machine could be used for all 
the testing they do; its use might encourage more 
frequent testing. 


Mechanical Malfunctions. All but one Scana- 
lyzer developed some sort of malfunction during 
the study. Most appeared to be the result of in- 
ternal changes in alignment caused by the rugged 
use given the machines or due to improper clean- 
ing or use of the machines. However, the cause 
of some difficulties could not be determined. Most 
disorders were repaired by the project staff on a 
weekly basis. 

The major result of the lack of reliability of the 
Scanalyzers was that students did not trust the 
results of tests scored by the machines, so machine 
scores were checked by hand scoring afterward. 
A detailed description of all difficulties encoun- 
tered and corrective measures used was included 
in the final report (12) to the sponsor. 

Administrator Interviews. Interviews with high 
school administration personnel revealed some 
hostility toward the study. Those interviewed said 
that there had been high enthusiasm for the Scan- 
alyzer at first, but mechanical difficulties and the 
excessive amount of class time required had fos- 
tered increasingly negative attitudes toward the 
experiment. However, they maintained that the 
idea of a mechanical scoring device was good and 
they made recommendations for improvement. 
They stressed the need for very high reliability 
in a machine of this type, and discussed the ad- 
ministration’s attitude toward the balance of costs 
and benefits. 


Discussion 


The value of fully evaluating a new educational 
device in a natural environment has been demon- 
strated by the results of this study. The impor- 
tance of a study such as this one is shown by a 
number of factors. First, a prototype Scanalyzer 
identical to those used in the schools was cycled 
more than 5,000 times by a secretary in an office. 
No malfunctions occurred. It was estimated that 
the machines used most in the schools were cycled 
between 3,000 and 4,000 times, yet a variety of 
malfunctions developed. Apparently, some differ- 
ences exist between classroom and office use of 
the machine that indicate the need for testing in 
the classroom. 

Second, in spite of the poor reliability of the 
Scanalyzers, the questionnaire results indicated a 
desire by teachers and students for a machine of 
this type used in the ways specified. This would 
be valuable information for a potential manufac- 
turer. In the absence of such information it would 
be difficult to make a decision whether to improve 
the machine or discontinue development. Without 
attitude information, a producer might feel that 
the initial investment would justify further devel- 
opment. If there had been a latent unfavorable 
response and machines were sold to schools by 
high-pressure salesmen, in all probability they 
would not be used by teachers and the investment 
by the school systems would be wasted. Thus, the 
assessment of attitudes, with an appropriate re- 
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sponse by a producer, should tend to insure that 
only worthwhile devices that would be utilized 
by teachers and students would be offered to 
school systems. 


Finally, although beset by a variety of difficul- 
ties, the feasibility of an experimental evaluation 
of the contribution to learning by an educational 
device has been demonstrated. It was possible to 
find teachers and administrators who were will- 
ing to try a new device in a certain way and who 
would devote class time to a program, testing, 
and discussion, and personal time to record keep- 
ing. The educational television programs proved 
to be an excellent way of providing standard 
learning materials to classes at different locations 
at the same time. Motion pictures could be used 
for the same purpose, but if they were not shown 
at the same time the time difference would be 
an added uncontrolled variable. 


A number of factors confounded the experi- 
mental results of this experiment which indicate 
where improvements could be made in future 
studies of this type. Clearly, the lack of reliability 
of the prototype Scanalyzers themselves was the 
major disruptive element. For new devices, this 
is, perhaps, the factor over which the least con- 
trol can be exerted. As has been seen, a device 
can be tested and proven in an ideal environment 
but fail to perform properly in the environment 
for which it is ultimately intended. A solution 
would be to place devices in schools for a trial 
test period of about 2 months with some incentive 
for teachers to use them heavily. All malfunc- 
tions encountered should be corrected by design 
changes and retested prior to initiating the ex- 
periment. An alternative would be to attempt to 
simulate the real environment and give prototype 
machines at least twice as much use as would be 
normally expected in 2 months. Again, design 
modifications would be preferred to simply fixing 
the machines prior to experimental use. The al- 
ternative to these solutions is to use untested pro- 
totypes and hope that nothing goes wrong. The 
proposed solutions would add some months to the 
evaluation process, but would markedly improve 
the prospects for a successful experimental eval- 
uation. 


Recommendations 


The procedures described in this paper, with 
the suggested modifications, are recommended for 
use by manufacturers of new educational devices 
prior to marketing or by educational systems or 
institutions prior to purchasing new, untried edu- 
cational devices. Only in this way is it possible 
to assess the true value of innovative educational 
devices and insure the best use of scarce funds for 
education. 

Although the evaluative process was tried out 
with an educational device, it might be possible 
to use analogous designs for the formative or 
summative assessment of new educational sys- 


tems and curricula. Most curricular improve- 
ments are tested by simply implementing them 
in one or more schools and determining if speci- 
fied objectives are attained, or by conducting a 
“horse race” between the new curriculum and 
a traditional curriculum. A recent review by 
Welch (10) indicates that counterbalancing of 
treatments and the inclusion of other competing 
curricula have not generally been done. System- 
atic evaluation of teacher and student attitudes 
has not usually been performed. Use of more com- 
prehensive designs, such as the one described in 
this paper, might lead to improvements in the 
assessment of the many new educational prod- 
ucts, systems, and curricula that are being intro- 
duced at the present time, and may lead to a 
more efficient, more productive, and better liked 
system of education than the one we have now. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. The major support for this project was provided by 
a grant from IRC, Inc. The author wishes to thank 
John Wynne, Dr. H. Dennis Sherk, and Dr. Harold 
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ABSTRACT 


A social studies methods course focused on preparing teachers to teach students skills of critical thinking was 
studied. The course concentrated on the examination of assumptions underlying social studies curricular decisions 
and on critical thinking skills. Discussion, rather than lecture, was the primary method of instruction, The Dog- 
matism, F-, and Rigidity Scales were administered as measures of open-closed mindedness, Correlations were run 
to determine if scores on the three scales were related to ratings of the instructor by the students, using the Uni- 
versity of Washington Survey of Student Opinion of Teaching, or to achievement in the course. Scores on the 
personality measures showed no consistent relationship with ratings of the instructor. There also were no significant 
relationships between the personality measures and the measures of learning. With a larger sample, many of the 
correlations would have been statistically significant, even though the relationships were educationally trivial. 


SOCIAL STUDIES educators have long 
claimed that critical or reflective thinking is a 
central goal of social studies instruction in the 
public schools. Nevertheless, training programs 
for social studies teachers have not typically 
included courses that would give the prospective 
teacher a conceptual framework from which to 
teach his students to think in a more systematic 
manner (4, 38). Logic courses are, for example, 
usually not required in teacher preparation pro- 
grams, and there are few other courses at the 
university that focus on thought process rather 
than content. 

The social studies curriculum and methods 
course universally required of prospective social 
studies teachers provides one place where instruc- 
tion might focus on critical thinking skills to be 
taught in social studies. In order to use the course 
for that purpose, however, the instructor would 
have to abandon some traditions of teacher edu- 
cation—for example, that a considerable portion 
of the methods course should be spent in training 
prospective teachers to plan lessons and units. 
Moreover, if the prospective teacher is to properly 
integrate new analytic concepts into his own con- 
ceptual frame and if he is to experience models 
of teaching appropriate to the involvement of 
students in thinking, the traditional lecture 
approach to college teaching would probably have 
to be largely abandoned in favor of discussion 
techniques (25). 

The research reported here stemmed from an 
effort to depart from the usual pattern of social 
studies methods courses in order to do two things: 
1. concentrate on involving the students in the 


examination of the assumptions (such as those 
about the nature of democracy) underlying the 
curricular decisions they would be making as 
social studies teachers, and 2. help prospective 
teachers to explore the reflective competencies 
that might be helpful in teaching their students 
to analyze public issues. This approach meant a 
heavy reliance on discussions with little use of 
the lecture method. 

Not too surprisingly, perhaps, the students’ 
reactions to such a course were mixed. Some stu- 
dents were quite disturbed by the course because 
they were not being given practical preparation 
for their first confrontations with students dur- 
ing their practice teaching which was to take 
place within a quarter or two. Moreover, the dis- 
cussions were frustrating because ready answers 
were not provided to be written down in neatly - 
organized notebooks. As one student wrote on an 
evaluation form, “The class is unfair because we 
are tested on how well we think instead of what 
we know.” 

Other students reacted positively to the course. 
They remarked that it was one of their first 
opportunities to think in a college course instead 
of simply memorizing lecture notes and under- 
lined sentences from a textbook and then regurgi- 
tating them on tests. These same students fre- 
quently commented on their previous lack of 
awareness of the complexity of curricular deci- 
sion-making in the social studies and on an 
awakened concern with the traditional history- 
oriented, read-and-recite pattern of social studies 
instruction. 

It appeared that the course made demands that 
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might evoke different reactions from students 
with different personality traits. Students were 
required to shift their conceptions of the proper 
instructor role. Moreover, the instructor did not 
provide a clear model of authority as the lecturer 
so often does. The analysis of assumptions under- 
lying curricular decisions seemed to call for an 
openness in belief systems, and the concepts of 
reflective thinking that were taught emphasized 
a tentative approach to beliefs and the willingness 
to tolerate conflicting values. It seemed that the 
investigation of the relationship between meas- 
ures of open-closed mindedness and the students’ 
reactions to the course might be fruitful. 

The Dogmatism Scale, developed by Rokeach, 
was “designed to measure individual differences 
in the extent to which belief systems are open or 
closed” (84:19). Rokeach’s scale was based on 
earlier work in the area of authoritarianism 
which had produced the F-Scale (2), often called 
the Authoritarianism Scale. The variables meas- 
ured by both scales seemed likely to be related to 
the reactions of students to a social studies cur- 
riculum and methods course focused on reflection. 
Rokeach also used the Gough-Sanford Rigidity 
Scale as a measure of the tenacity of individual 
beliefs, as opposed to the tenacity of belief sys- 
tems which the Dogmatism Scale was to assess. 
Use of such a cognitive rigidity scale promised a 
more complete view of the relationships between 
tendencies toward lack of flexibility and openness 
and reactions to an inquiry-oriented course, 
although the Dogmatism and F-Scales were of 
central interest in the study. 


Related Literature 


There were two aspects of the student’s reac- 
tions to a social studies methods course empha- 
sizing inquiry which were of interest: 1. the rela- 
tionship between dogmatism and authoritarian- 
ism and ratings of the instructor and 2. the rela- 
tionship of dogmatism and authoritarianism to 
learning. No studies reported in the literature 
dealt directly with these relationships in the con- 
text of a social studies methods course. However, 
some related studies were of interest. 

Authoritarianism and Evaluation of the In- 
structor. Past research makes it difficult to pre- 
dict how authoritarians might react to an instruc- 
tor who not only departed from the traditional 
content of the social studies methods course, but 
who also taught in an open-ended way. Obviously, 
the openendedness of the course might evoke 
negative reactions in students low in tolerance of 
ambiguity. Yet the findings in research relating 
F-Seale scores to tolerance of ambiguity have 
been equivocal, despite a theoretical expectation 
that authoritarians would be more demanding of 
certainty. Part of the difficulty has been the dif- 


fering experimental definitions of ambiguity, 
ranging from reactions to lights in a darkened 
room (26) to the number of blanks not completed 
in cloze passages (17). 

Studies in leadership are also of little help 
because of their inconclusive nature. There is 
some evidence that high F scorers do prefer auto- 
cratic leadership in the Navy (19), as well as 
leader-centered discussions in university classes 
(15). There are also findings which indicate that 
high authoritarians tend to be less critical than 
low authoritarians in their ratings of military 
leaders (19), stimulus persons in experiments 
(20), and parents (82). However, Maney (24) 
found that students’ F-Scale scores were not sig- 
nificantly correlated with their ratings of eight 
instructors in a southern women’s college. 

Authoritarianism and Learning. F-Scale scores 
have generally been found to correlate negatively 
with intelligence scores (37). It would not be 
surprising, then, to find authoritarianism to be 
inversely related to learning. Negative correla- 
tions have been found between F-Scale scores and 
college grades (9, 39). Linton (23) found scholas- 
tic achievement on the provincial exams in Al- 
berta to be inversely related to F-Scale scores. 
In another study (29), senior medical students 
who were high F scorers had more difficulty than 
low F scorers in learning material dealing with 
humanitarian philosophy and material judged to 
be ambiguous. 

On the other hand, Bohlke (6) reported that 
authoritarianism was not related to learning 
about India or to changes in attitudes about India 
on the part of 225 college freshmen. And, F-Scale 
scores were not related to the learning of inter- 
viewing skills (3) or to the recall of nonsense 
sentences (33). Despite these discrepant findings, 
however, reviews of authoritarianism and learn- 
ing (10, 16, 18) have concluded that F-Scale 
scores generally bear a negative relationship to 
conceptual learning. 

Dogmatism and Evaluation of the Instructor. 
Research related to students’ dogmatism and 
their evaluations of instructors is scarce. High 
dogmatics may find synthesis more difficult, espec- 
ially under stress (21). Girault (13) reported a 
relatively high (r =.45) correlation between D 
scores and scores on the Walks Ambiguity Scale 
(intolerance of ambiguity). These factors would 
indicate that high dogmatic students might react 
negatively to a methods course that (a) required 
an analysis of social studies goals and a synthesis 
into curricular proposals on the part of the stu- 
dents and (b) was more ambiguous in that 
examinations involved the discussion of curricular 
issues in essay questions, rather than the testing 
of specific content through objective-type ques- 
tions. Although studies dealing directly with dog- 
matism and students’ ratings of instructors are 
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not available, some findings indicate that the dog- 
matism of principals is related to their tendency 
to rate teachers as effective (28) or congenial 
(5). 

Dogmatism and Learning. In an earlier review, 
Jackson and Strattner (18) indicated that dog- 
matism generally correlates negatively with 
learning. Among the learning tasks with which 
dogmatism has been found to be negatively related 
are concept formation involving a reversal of the 
initial task (30), paired-associate learning (1), 
and conditioning of verbal behavior (27). Kemp 
(22) found that when eighty university freshmen 
were given special training in problem solving 
and tested for gains on the Watson—Glaser Crit- 
ical Thinking Appraisal, the improvement of high 
D scorers was not significant, while the low D 
scorers showed improvement significantly at the 
.01 level. 

Frumkin (12) found that high dogmatics ob- 
tained significantly lower (p<.01) grades in a 
sociology course. Ehrlich (11), in a study that 
provoked a series of further research studies, 
found dogmatism to be significantly and inversely 
related to learning in an introductory sociology 
course, aS measured by scores on a true—false test. 
Christensen (7) “replicated” Ehrlich’s study at 
another university, but using students in an intro- 
ductory psychology course. Using multiple-choice 
and essay questions as measures of learning, he 
did not find the inverse relationship which Ehr- 
lich reported. He suggested that his differing 
results might be due to a more rigorous approach 
in psychology which might be more congruent 
with the needs of the dogmatic person. Costin 
(8) attempted to duplicate Ehrlich’s method 
while using Christensen’s subject matter to deter- 
mine if method was a factor in the different find- 
ings. He found a slight, but insignificant relation- 
ship (r = —.19) between dogmatism and learn- 
ing scores, and proposed that dogmatism-learning 
relationships are confounded by different types 
of dogmatism and the type of material being 
learned. 

In order to determine if test format was a 
factor in the contradictory Ehrlich—Christensen 
findings, White and Alter (40) used both true— 
false and multiple-choice items with 2,099 intro- 
ductory psychology students at the University of 
Utah. They found that with fourteen classes there 
were twelve negative and two positive correla- 
tions between D scores and learning scores, with 
a small overall correlation of —.18 (p<.01). They 
did not obtain different results with true—false 
and multiple-choice items. A study conducted at 
the University of Arizona with 517 introductory 
psychology students (41) also produced a low 
(r = —.20), but significant (p<.001), negative 
correlation between D and learning scores. 





The findings related to the authoritarianism 
and dogmatism of students’ and their ratings of 
instructors are scarce and inconclusive. There is 
some basis for expecting small, but statistically 
significant, negative correlations between dog- 
matism and authoritarianism and learning. 


The Subjects and the Setting 


Three sections (Group 1, N = 26; Group 2, 
N = 33; Group N, N = 80) of the social studies 
methods course were involved in the research, 
each taking the course a different quarter. Few 
women major in secondary school social studies 
at Utah State University. In this investigation, 
one group had only two females, another had 
four, and the third had nine. Generally, the stu- 
dents were juniors who had not yet done their 
student teaching, although an occasional senior 
was enrolled. 

The course was a 38-hour class, meeting three 
times a week for a 50-minute period. There was 
no assigned textbook, although journal articles 
and sections from books were assigned for read- 
ing (36). Class meetings were typically devoted 
to the discussion of issues in social studies educa- 
tion. Lectures were presented by the instructor 
at no more than one out of four or five class 
meetings. 

Because of the limited resources available, it 
was not possible to develop an instrument for 
scoring classroom behavior or to hire and train 
observers to score classroom behavior, although 
it was recognized that such information could be 
valuable in interpreting the findings (35). If a 
description of teaching style presently in the 
literature could be applied to the class discussions, 
however, it would undoubtedly be that of a 
socratic teacher, as compared to a recitation one 
(31, 35). Students were prodded to take stands 
on issues in social studies education and then 
forced to defend their stands; special attention 
was paid to possible inconsistencies in their 
beliefs and values. 

In evaluating the instructor, the students were 
asked to indicate, “Js there something you believe 
the instructor has done especially well in his 
teaching of the course?” Almost without excep- 
tion they responded with some variation on the 
theme, “He has stimulated me to think more 
critically about educational issues.” Students’ 
negative comments about the course are also 
instructive. When asked for “specific things you 
believe might be done to improve the instructor’s 
teaching of this course,” they commonly requested 
more specificity in assignments, lectures, and 
tests. This lack of specificity was a part of the 
attempt to set the stage for an emphasis on 
thinking and analysis. 
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Table 1.—Items from the University of Washington 
Survey of Student Opinion of Teaching Used in the Study 





. Interprets abstract ideas and theories clearly 

Gets me interested in his subject 

Has increased my skills in thinking 

Has helped broaden my interests 

Stresses important material 

Makes good use of examples and illustrations 

Has motivated me to do my best work 

Inspires class confidence in his knowledge of subject 
Has given me new viewpoints or appreciations 

Is clear and understandable in his explanations 


ee TS Cur oN 


_ 


. Is willing to give individual attention 

. Has a good sense of humor 

. Is fair in grading 

Has presented many thought-provoking ideas 

. Has given me new tools for attacking problems 

. Shows respect for questions and opinions of students 


ae Toda 


The Data 


Form 40-45 of the F-Scale (2) was used with 
one modification. Item No. 22, “Jt is best to use 
some prewar authorities in Germany to keep 
order and prevent chaos,” seemed historically out 
of context for our college samples, and was 
dropped from the scale. Therefore, the F-Scale 
means reported in this study are based on a 28- 
rather than a 29-item scale. 

The testing instrument, which included the 28- 
item F-Scale, the D-Scale (Form E), and the R- 
Scale (34), was administered during regular class 
periods toward the beginning of each quarter. 
Administration took about 25 minutes. The reli- 
ability coefficients for the tests (split-half, cor- 
rected with the Spearman—Brown formula) for 
the three groups combined were: F-Scale, r = .74; 
D-Scale, r = .82; R-Scale, r = .81. 

In Groups 2 and 3, the Otis Quick-Scoring Men- 
tal Ability Tests: New Edition, Gamma Test was 
administered as an estimate of mental ability that 
would consume little class time. 





During one of the last two class meetings, the 
University of Washington Survey of Student 
Opinion of Teaching was administered to obtain 
student evaluations of the instructor. The first 
part of the Survey has ten items (see Table 1) 
on which each student rates the instructor. The 
instructor is to be compared with the other 
teachers the student has had, using the following 
scale: 1 = outstanding, 2 = superior, 3 = com- 
petent, 4 = fair, 5 = of less value. The numerical 
order of the scale was reversed in scoring the 
evaluations so that the correlation coefficients 
would be easier to interpret. Each item was 
included in the analysis along with a total score 
which was the sum of the items. 

The second part of the Survey contains ten 
more items. The group of ten Survey items men- 
tioned in the previous paragraph was the out- 
growth of factor analyses carried out at the Uni- 
versity of Washington (14). These items are 
kept constant for the University’s own use of the 
Survey in its instructor evaluation program. The 
items in the second group, however, are varied 
occasionally in the hopes of turning up better dis- 
criminators. From the second group of items, six 
of interest were selected for inclusion in the 
analysis. These items are also presented in Table 
1. Again, the individual items were summed for a 
total score. 

Other items taken from the Survey for analysis 
were an estimate by the student of the grade he 
would receive in the course (scored A = 5, B = 4, 

= 3, D = 2, E = 1), a grade for the instructor 
(A, B, C, D, or E) to be based on his “help” to 
the student in his “efforts to learn this subject,” 
and a 3-point rating of the subject matter of the 
course (highly interesting, moderately interest- 
ing, not very interesting). 

For each of the three groups, the students’ 
grades in the course were used as a criterion of 


Table 2.—Means and Standard Deviations on the F-, D-, and R-Scales, and the Otis Test 





E-Seale = D-Scale 
Mean a. Ds Mean©® 
Group 1 88.58 TOS 149.74 
Group 2 100.03 ere Tao. 70 
Group 3 88.00 20S 143.56 


23.55 
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* Twenty-eight item scale (see text). 


> With df = 2/74 and F = 3.87, the difference among the means is significant, p<.05>.01. 


° Difference among the means not significant at the .05 level. 


“With df = 2/74 and F = 3.87, the difference among the means is significant, p<.05>.01. 
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learning. In addition, for Group 2, there were 
available two other measures of learning: a gain 
score on a 3-alternative, multiple-choice test, and 
a gain score on the Social Issues Analysis Text 
No. 1 (81), aimed at determining the student’s 
ability to identify the analytic functions indicated 
by statements in a discussion. In retrospect, after 
the completion of the course with Group 2, neither 
test seemed to reflect adequately the objectives 
of the course, so they were not administered to 
Group 8. 


Results 


Descriptive data on the three groups involved 
in the study are presented in Tables 2 and 3. The 
variability in the mean scores on the F-, D-, and 
R-Scales and on the Otis Test is of particular in- 
terest. The correlations between the F- and D- 
Scales (see Table 3) fall within the range re- 
ported by Rokeach (34:121) for his studies, al- 
though the correlations between the D- and R- 
Scales exceed the range of .387 to .55 reported by 
Rokeach (34:193). The correlations between the 
three personality scales and the Otis were all 
negative, ranging from r = —.04 tor = —.28, 
with none significantly larger than zero. 

Means and standard deviations for the students’ 
evaluations of the instructor on the University of 
Washington Survey of Student Opinion of Teach- 
ing are contained in Table 4. It will be recalled 
that a 5-point rating scale was used, scored so 
that the highest rating received a value of 5 and 
the lowest a value of 1. The rating of interest in 
the subject matter of the course was on a 3-point 
scale. 

Generally, the mean ratings are at or above 
the median scale value. Table 5 provides informa- 
tion for testing the instructor’s impression that 
students tended to have rather strong positive or 
negative reactions to the courses. Although the 
distributions of ratings are not bimodal, they do 


Table 3.—Correlations Among the F-, D-, and R-Scales 


F-Scale D-Scale 
1. F-Seale 
“ae D=aSca Le .- /0* 
61 
gD 
-46 262 
e8 ahs 


*Coefficients listed in descending 
order Group 1 first; Group 2, second; 
Group 3, third. 


tend to be platykurtic, with extreme scores ex- 
tending the distributions. The shapes of the dis- 
tributions lend support for the conjecture that 
reaction to the methods course was diverse. 

Item intercorrelations for both parts of the 
Survey were generally moderate and positive, in- 
dicating relationship but considerable independ- 
ence among the items (37). 

The correlations of individual items with the 
total score for the first part of the Survey were 
relatively high (from r = .41 to r = .86); the 
item-total correlations were not so consistently 
high for the second part of the survey, raising 
some question about the validity of that total 
score. In addition, the low correlations between 
the total scores for the two parts (r = .39, .42, 
and .19) indicated that the two total scores should 
not be pooled as one variable. A reflection of the 
low relationship between the two total scores was 
the relatively high correlation of the first part 
total with the grade given the instructor (r = .48, 
.65, .65) as contrasted with the lower correlations 
for the total of the second group of items (r = 
.25, .25, —.04). 

What of the relationships between F-, D-, and 
R-scores and student reactions to the course? Be- 
cause there were few correlations of even a mod- 
erate magnitude, and only seven of these were 
significant, the matrix of coefficients for the per- 
sonality measures and the Survey items is not 
presented here. The total score for the first ten 
items (which appeared to be the more reliable and 
valid of the two total scores) was not correlated 
significantly (p<.05) with the F-, D-, R-, or Otis- 
scores. 

There were only three significant correlations 
for the F-Scale. Two of these—for Groups 1 and 
3—were with Item C, “Js willing to give indi- 
vidual attention” (r = —.61 and .40). The third 
was with the total score for the second part of the 
Survey (r = —.55).. Dogmatism scores correlated 
significantly with only one item—Item 38, “Has 
increased my skills in thinking” for one group 
(r = .84). Gough Sanford Rigidity scores were 
involved in two significant correlations—identical 
in numerical value and opposite in sign. The posi- 
tive correlation was with Item 4, “Has helped 


broaden my interests” (r = .51), and the nega- 
tive correlation was with Item F “Has a good 
sense of humor” (r = —.51). 


There does appear to be a rough correspondence 
between fluctuations in the means for the rating 
scale totals and the grade assigned to the in- 
structor (Table 4) and the decrease in the D- 
Scale means (Table 2) from Group 1 to 3. This 
rough association must be interpreted cautiously, 
of course. A similarly negative association be- 
tween mean course grades (Table 6) and dog- 
matism means is noticeable. It may be that the 
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Table 4.—Means and Standard Deviations for the University of Washington Survey Scores 





Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 





Item - 1 3642 . 84 3.60 . 86 3.88 1.01 
(Interprets ideas) 

Item-2 8.4.6 Pol 2.91 1,07 3.60 - 86 
(Gets me interested) 

Item-3 3.68 . 82 3.64 99 3.84 e735 
(Skills in thinking) 

Item-4 SVL? TL 3.24 Liz 3.48 1.19 
(Broaden interests) 

Item-5 ava? 61 2.88 78 3752 - 96 
(Important material) 

Item-6 3.63 ror B15 1.00 3.88 -93 
(Examples and illustration) 

Item—-7 2.68 58 2.61 1.02 2.92 1.04 
(Motivated me) 

Item-8 SIG2 94 3.54 1.06 ay 94 
(Confidence in knowledge) 

Item-9 3.68 .88 Sane 95 3.92 -90 
(New viewpoints) 

Item-10 B¥21 79 3.00 .97 Bah? 97 

Total 33.05 Eeo5Suew3 2589 6 + 655:re3be 44) 1 dak 

Item-C 3.58 96 3.58 1.00 3.96 ib? 
(Individual attention) 

Item-F 3.68 OT 3.48 1.00 4.04 - 84 
(Sense of humor) 

Item-G 2.68 94 2.07 ~70 2.96 Tec 
(Fair in grading) 

Item-H Te -90 Se 1 4.08 1.00 
(Thought-provoking) 
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(New tools) 
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(Respect for students) 
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Subject Matter Peto .60 2eL6 re Zee -66 
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® With df = 2/73 and f = 4.85, the difference among the means is significant, p<.05>.01. 


trend toward higher ratings of the instructor is dents who receive higher grades. 
due not to a decrease in dogmatism, but to a more If one accepts variability in course grades as a 
favorable classroom climate with a group of stu- criterion of learning, the coefficients reported in 
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Table 5.—Distribution of Ratings of Instructor on University of Washington Survey—Totals for Two Groups of Items 
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Table 6.—Means and Standard Deviations for Course Grades, Multiple Choice Gain Scores, and SIAT No. 1 Gain Scores 
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Table 7 reflect the relationships one might expect 
between measures of learning and Otis IQ scores 
(with the exception of the Multiple Choice Gain 
Score, which is of doubtful validity). There are, 
however, no significant correlations (not even any 
sizable ones) between the F-, D-, and R-Scale 
scores and the three learning criteria. 


Conclusions 


The scattering of significant correlations 
between F-, D-, and R-scores and students’ rat- 
ings of the instructor without a discernible pat- 
tern hardly gives credence to the notion that there 
is a consistent relationship between students’ 
open-closed mindedness and their evaluations of 
the instructor of an inquiry-oriented social studies 
methods course. The complete absence of sig- 
nificant correlations between the three personality 
variables and the measures of learning for the 
courses indicates no support for the idea that 
authoritarianism, dogmatism, or cognitive rigidity 
are related to learning in such a course. 

Of course, one can always say “if”? we had used 
a different instructor rating form or different 
measures of learning, significant relationships 
might have emerged. However, the measures are 
of the kind typically used to assess students’ 
learning and to obtain ratings of instructors. (In 
fact, the University of Washington Survey is 
probably a much more carefully developed meas- 
ure than many teachers use in assessing student 
opinions of their teaching.) With these “typical” 
instruments, few significant relationships 
emerged using three different groups of students 
at three different points in time. 

It might also be worth noting that many of the 
correlations would have been statistically sig- 
nificant had the size of the samples been large— 
say a total of five hundred. The literature on the 
relationship between personality and learning has 
been cluttered with statistically significant but 
educationally trivial findings. (Examples are the 
White and Alder (40) and Zagona and Zurcher 
(41) studies.) The important question is how 
much variance in learning or in ratings of the 
instructor can be accounted for by variability on 
the personality measures. The use of reasonably 





Table 7.—Correlations Among Course Grades, Multiple 
Choice Gain, SIAT No, 1 Gain, Otis IQ, and F-, D-, and 
R-Scale Scores 
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* Coefficients in descending order—Groups 1, 2, and 3. 
* Significant at the .05 level. 
> Significant at the .01 level. 


sized, but relatively small groups saves the prac- 
titioner who is interested in practical application, 
not theoretical implications (as important as the 
latter may be in the context of scientific inves- 
tigation) from having to evaluate seemingly un- 
important relations. Practically, our results indi- 
cate little relationship between open-closed mind- 
edness and reactions to an inquiry-oriented social 
studies method course. 


FOOTNOTE 


1. The research reported here was carried out pursuant 
to a contract with the U.S. Office of Education, 
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@ In elementary grades, every teacher is a teacher of reading, but the typical stu- 
dent receives no further training in reading after he leaves elementary school. Yet all 
students can benefit from instruction in advanced reading skills. Most high schools have 
just a small corps of reading specialists who work only with retarded readers. This is 
inadequate. Offering reading instruction only to the retarded reader is like offer- 
ing physical education only to the physically handicapped.cLee H. Mountain in 


NJEA Review. 


FIELD NEWS 


THE REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY for 
the Carolinas and Virginia (RELCV) is now the Na- 
tional Laboratory for Higher Education (NLHE). The 
laboratory was established in 1965 and has concen- 
trated on higher education, devoting a majority of its 
budget to programs to improve instruction and admin- 
istration at 2-year and 4-year colleges. It is the only 
federally funded education laboratory focusing on these 
areas in higher education. 


The laboratory’s elementary and secondary school 
unit has been renamed the Center for Individualized 
Instructional Systems (CIIS) and will continue to func- 
tion as a division of the laboratory. 


The NLHE Junior and Community College Division 
has conducted teacher training workshops for faculty 
members at eighty-nine colleges and universities in 
twenty-three states, Canada, and Puerto Rico. About 
fifteen hundred faculty members are now individualizing 
their instruction using techniques learned at the work- 
shops. 


Computer programs to improve administrative effi- 
ciency, developed by the laboratory’s senior college 
division, are now in use at seventy colleges and uni- 
versities in thirty-three states and Canada. Also, the 
division has provided special training in management 
techniques and in instructional improvement to faculty 
members and administrators at more than a score of 
4-year institutions. The laboratory’s innovative ele- 
mentary school curriculum, the Individualized Mathe- 
matics System (IMS), will be used by about 75,000 
pupils in thirteen states and the District of Columbia 
during the 1971-1972 school year. 

According to Everett H. Hopkins, NLHE President, 
the name change does not reflect a dramatic shift 
in the laboratory’s organization or operations. Although 
the laboratory’s budget has steadily increased to match 
expanding operations over the past few years, its main 
mission is to develop “exportable educational products” 
that can be used at any school or college with a mini- 
mum of orientation and training. The laboratory will 
continue to develop products to meet the needs of the 
schools and colleges in the Carolinas and Virginia. It 
is the intent of the laboratory to make available suc- 
cessful products to any institution regardless of its 
location. 

* * * * %* * 

AS WITH MOST institutions of higher education, the 
most widely used teaching methodology at Michigan 
State University is one involving lectures, text, and 
recitation sections. This time-honored method is often 
used because of economic or administrative constraints 
rather than learning or pedagogical considerations. 
Given the practical necessity for using the lecture-text 
teaching model, M. Ray Denny and Stanley C. Ratner 
have conducted a study exploring ways which improve 
student learning. This project was supported by a grant 
from the Educational Development Program at Mich- 
igan State. 

Subjects used in the study were enrolled in Psy- 
chology 200, a large enrollment course (350 students 
per term) noted for its high information content and 
demanding nature. The student motivation and morale 
sometimes became a problem due to the large lecture 
format. In an attempt to remediate these problems and 
improve student learning, Drs. Ratner and Denny in- 
troduced three innovations to the course: (1) offering 
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optional, non-graded, self-scored “Friday quizzes” cover- 
ing the week’s lecture and text assignments; (2) per- 
mitting students receiving a midterm grade of 2.0 or 
below to take the exam again (with a maximum grade 
of 2.0 awarded); (8) tape recording all lectures and 
making the tapes available to students in the main 
Michigan State University library. 

Optional quizzes were designed to give students prac- 
tice taking tests, to provide feedback on the adequacy 
of the previous week’s learning, and to help student’s 
identify important course concepts. By offering op- 
tional quizzes throughout the term, students were able 
to estimate their mastery of specified blocks of sub- 
ject matter and therefore, assume greater responsi- 
bility for their own learning. Quizzes were given on 
Friday so students opting not to take the quiz had an 
early weekend. Each quiz was 15 minutes in length, 
typically requiring students to fill in key words in 
paragraphs describing important concepts. Grading was 
done by students after the exam, so feedback was im- 
mediate. Wrong answers were discussed immediately 
under the auspices of qualified graduate teaching as- 
sistants, thus providing additional instruction in the 
most difficult concepts. Students who did not score at 
least 80 percent were encouraged to take a second 
“equivalent” exam over the same topics, If they achieved 
less than 80 percent on the second try, they could take 
a third quiz. In no case was it obligatory to take any 
quiz, and whatever the score, it did not count toward 
the student’s final grade. To evaluate these innovations, 
records were kept on tape utilization, midterm retakes, 
percent of students participating in quizzes, and quiz 
scores. Informal attitude measures were taken and cor- 
relations run to determine the relationship between 
quiz participation, quiz scores, and final course grades. 
Student utilization of tapes and quizzes steadily in- 
creased throughout the year often achieving 90 per- 
cent participation in the optional quizzes. Approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the students chose to retake the 
midterm exams as a source of additional practice and 
a way to improve learning. The most rewarding result, 
however, was the almost linear positive relationship 
between achievement and optional quizzes (non- 
graded) and final course grades (based on midterm 
and final exam scores). In other words, the more prac- 
tice students had on taking optional tests, the clearer 
became the course objectives, more feedback was re- 
ceived on the adequacy of their learning, and study 
activities could be adjusted with the resultant increase 
in learning as demonstrated by greater achievement on 
exams. The authors feel that several unplanned bene- 
fits also have occurred from the use of optional quizzes, 
for example, the student/faculty interpersonal relation- 
ships have improved by virtue of the informal dis- 
cussion following each 15 minute quiz, and a sense 
of team work leading to mastery of course content was 
evolved. 

* * * * * * 


THE GROWTH OF SIMULATION GAMES, the type 


and coverage of available games, cost and use of games 
in education and training, and a brief history of simu- 
lation games are all covered in “What Is It You Want 
To Know?” an article by David Zuckerman and Robert 
EK. Horn. Zuckerman and Horn are co-authors of the 
“Guide to Simulation Games for Education and Train- 
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ing,” a recently published catalog of four hundred 
games and simulations. The free article is available 
from Information Resources, Incorporated, 1675 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02138. 

* x * 


Pera: Pe 


THE ADULT EDUCATION Research Conference for 


1972 will be held in the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ili- 
nois, April 7-9. Those interested are invited to submit 
papers, symposium, and workshop proposals. 

Papers are typically empirical, theoretical, or meth- 
odological reports with implications for adult education. 
Focus is on design and research method rather than on 
findings. A one page abstract focusing on objectives, 
design, and methods of study must be submitted by 
November 15, 1971. 


Symposia are devoted to explication of theoretical, 
methodological, or other issues, Tentative proposals 
listing topics, possible resource people, organizers, and 
potential participants are due by November 15. 


Workshops are to be a new feature of the 1972 con- 
ference. They are envisioned as day-long experiences 
centered on a current methodological issue or problem 
of practice. A featured speaker or panel will delineate 
the problem or issue. Workshop participants will then 
engage in further study, discussion, or work sessions. 
Proposals, listing the suggested topic, resource persons, 
participants, and general design of the workshop, are 
due by November 15. 


Abstracts, proposals, and requests for information 
should be sent to: Prof. Robert Bruce, Department of 
Education, Cornell University, 112 Stone Hall, Ithaca, 
NY 14850. 

* * Bd * * * 

A RESEARCH TEAM AT PURDUE University has 
developed a new series of tests that they hope will help 
in the assessment of children’s intellectual development 
regardless of social-economic, cultural, and racial differ- 
ences. Use of the new tests with Gary, Indiana, school 
children indicates that the measurements yield valid 
results for pupils of various backgrounds. Children 
from both low and middle income areas were tested. 
The group included blacks, whites, and children from 
Spanish speaking homes. More than 14,000 children in 
the second, fourth, and sixth grades took part in the 
testing. 

The team sought to produce tests which would meas- 
ure ability but would be less dependent on school-related 
skills than the tests typically now in use. To minimize 
the need for such skills, pupils receive test directions 
through the use of movies, slides, and audio tapes. Test 
booklets make extensive use of cartoons, geometric 
shapes, and other visual forms. 


Prof. Robert B. Kane, one of the investigators, be- 
lieves the use of films and tapes contributes not only 
to the “cultural fairness” of the test but may also 
motivate some pupils to try harder because of the 
novelty of getting away from paper and pencil type 
tests. 

The test attempts to measure five factors of ability: 
concept formation, language development, logical think- 
ing, problem solving, and response style. It can be 
administered to groups of children and yields thirty-five 
scores or sub-scores. It is anticipated that the main use 
of the test will be to supplement regular intelligence 
and achievement measures given in the schools. 

The project began in mid-1970 and was supported by 
a grant of $111,000 from the U. S. Office of Education. 
The staff of Purdue’s Educational Research Center and 
specialists in child development, education, and psychol- 
ogy worked in the program. Other key personnel on the 
project are J. William Asher and John F. Feldhusen, 
Professors of Education and Psychology; Gerald E. 
Gruen, Associate Professor of Psychology; Ernest Mc- 
Daniel, Professor of Education; M. Irene Stevens, In- 
structor of Child Development; John 0. Tyler, Associ- 


ate Professor of Education; and Grayson H. Wheatley, 
Assistant Professor of Education and Mathematics. 
* * * * * * 


DR. BERNARD SPOLSKY, Linguistic Researcher at the 


University of New Mexico, is carrying out a study to 
find a more effective way to teach English to 6-year-old 
Navajo Indians. The investigator believes that young 
Navajos (90 percent of whom reach first grade know- 
ing no English) would learn English better if they 
were taught to read and write their native language 
first. 


The linguist trained adult Indians to conduct tape- 
recorded interviews with more than 150 children of the 
120,000 member Navajo nation to determine what 
instructional approach should be taken in the children’s 
native tongue. Each interview has been punched into 
IBM cards and subjected to analysis, using the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico’s IBM system/360, Model 67. The 
analysis produced an alphabetical index of all the words 
used in the interviews, noting for each the sentence in 
which it was used and the frequency of use. The index 
is 2,673 pages long. 

Future analysis will produce lists of Navajo words 
in various letter combinations—providing clues to the 
children’s perception of letter tandems, such as vowels 
and diphthongs. Investigators also intend to use the 
computer to determine the children’s knowledge of 
grammatical parts such as verb forms and word roots. 


The investigators plan to develop texts that could be 
substituted for the Dick-Jane-Spot type of text now 
currently used by most Navajo children. Their first 
instruction could then be in Navajo and could feature 
Indian people in the stories. The investigator feels that 
Navajo children could relate much more readily to this 
type of material than to that appearing in the tradi- 
tional texts. 

* * * * * * 


A NEW TECHNIQUE DESIGNED to promote agree- 


ment by key groups on college goals is being developed 
and tested by the National Laboratory for Higher Edu- 
cation (NLHE). A principle feature of the technique 
is the use of a questionnaire method to avoid face to 
face confrontations. This procedure usually involves 
administering the questionnaire to representatives from 
an institution’s administration, faculty, student body, 
board of trustees, alumni, civic leaders, and other key 
groups. These representatives rank college goals by 
priorities, and then get a summary showing priorities 
set by each group. The questionnaire is administered 
three times, and participants who differ from group 
ratings cite reasons for their disagreement. 


Preliminary testing of the procedure was carried out 
during 1970 at five southern colleges and universities. 
In these trial runs, key groups at each institution often 
move from broad disagreement on the first question- 
naire to nearer accord by the time the final question- 
naire is completed. NLHE now is developing techniques 
that will aid college and university planning groups in 
deriving short-range objectives from the goals and in 
adopting ‘management by objectives” methods to reach 
objectives. 

Inquiries about the procedure should be sent to the 
National Laboratory for Higher Education, Mutual 
Plaza, Durham, NC 27701. 


Readers are invited to send items of research 
interest to Dr. Willard E. North, Central 


Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri 64093 
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